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An experienced 


power farmer 


over in 1928" 


His FARMALL 
cultivates 105 
acres in 3 days— 
and 507 better! 


writes to his 
_McCormick-Deering 
Dealer 


{ the Forbes Co. of Hopkinsville, Ky. } = is 


“Gentlemen: 


Farmall would do all that you 
recommended it to do. 


“But after seeing the Farm- 
all do the work, I at once 
became interested and bought. 
I want to say to you that this 
tractor has already paid me 
big interest on the investment. condition financially than be- 
It paid for itself some two or 


ing machine and the sweep 
rake, and am thinking now 
of buying another Farmall 
this year. 


















“I want to express my 


work 


as I 


fore. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


06 Sc. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


FARMALL 





“Last year I cultivated 105 


the farmers buy the Farmall 
and use it there will be more 


the betterment of the farmers 


Very truly yours, 





























gets a new thanks for the kindness and acres of corn in three days and 
surprise in the help rendered me when you ys it about 507 better than 
FARMALL. sold me the Farmall Tractor. I could with my teams. No 
‘ one will go wrong in buying 

wrt han that Lal "Farmall ee there 

‘3¢ paid Sor itself , ‘ *s friend’ of today, and 
5 a yo but could not think that the I believe that when more of 


done and mcre money 


in the bank to their credit. 


“IT again want to thank you 
and will always appreciate it, 


am in so much better 


I also want to say that 


three times over in the 1928 the International Harvester 


any other concern I 


of.” 


He eng “More crop. I understand that you Company is doing more for 
she done a now have Farmall equipment 

ne = to do most any job on the than 

everybody!” farm. lam going to get amow- know 


D. L. VAN CLEVE, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


| 
| 


Chicago, Li. 








WHEN— 


YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you can on getting 
@ square deal. 























Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 
Farm Products 


IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 
























See Classified Pages for Rates 




















Don’t Miss This! 


ALL. FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World More aeastd Pree 
McCall’s $ 1 25 
The Progressive Farmer = 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE pa og Get your Roofing direct from [= 







the 7 = d keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
 ionudned Corrugat Shin gles Asphalt 


Roofi Freight paid. Easy to nail Ry rite 
TO DAY = ‘Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SA ~ 
Savannah fm & vt Rooting Ce. 3 


han 
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All men- 
Positions, pa: 
have this book 



















To Mexican Bean Beetles, = 
cumber and Blister Beetles 
Lice 


Chicken 
KILL 


these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLUO) Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
tor pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
hly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet, 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 


Richnosd, Ve. 





















Ouv Weekly Sermo 


By REVS. w HOLL LAND DD 








‘Resear the Soul Younn 


N E morning recently our hearts we 


read about it. Hi 


man disasters that I 


them any more.” 


grown calloused 
the sufferings of the 
world is a heart half- 
dead. Not long aga 
a member of my 
church said, “I do not think I shall give 
anything to missions this year. I have 
done it for so long that I am tired of it.” 
This means that the man in question na 
longer cares for the spiritual welfare of 
his fellows. 

We grow hard in other ways. Test 
yourself by this question. “Do I care for 
the beauty of the world as I did once?” 
A friend said to me, “When I first saw 
the Grand Canyon I was speechles;. Last 
summer when I passed it I did not take 
the trouble to go and see it.” 





J. W. 


HOLLAND 


When did you last see a sunset? i9 
the hotel where I am writing this there 
is an art exhibit of the Chicago artists 
There are trees painted in such ways a$ 
God never made a tree. There are land- 
scapes with grass that God would have 
been ashamed to create. There is a morg 
wonderful exhibit of color in the skies 
that are above every farm home in ‘tt 
United States than can ever be put upo® 
canvas. Does it charm and allure your 
soul? Or are you tired of it? 


1977 


We tend to become calloused to bad- 
ness. I will not allow myself to get used 
to profanity or obscenity. One hears it 
now and then. Always it is the sam@ 
unreasonable, foolish, ungrammatical, 
wicked way of talking. It is easy not to 
be shocked as one gets older. 

Pope wrote :— 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


177 


We must not lose our faith in good- 
ness. Experience with all sorts of peoplé 
tends to make us adopt a cynical attitudé 
toward others. There are no perfect peo- 
ple. We are all faulty. Evil crops owt 
in unexpected places. That does not alter 
the fact that most people mean to be b re 
ter than they really are. So easily may we 
lose faith in other people that even beforé) 
we are aware, we become skeptical off 
their ability to be good. 


It was written of Christ, “A bruised 
reed will He not break.” The broken reed 
of a mai or a woman would be believed 
in and given a chance.. Surely, if we are 
going to try to be like Him, we must 


never despair of anyone. 








—Isaiah 66:2. 


Ve tend to grow accustomed to the low’ 


and service of our families. Love can be 


| retained ‘as the ever wonderful miracle 0 


life if the heart only be kept alive, c 
tendcr and appreciative. There is somes 
thing deep in us that is ever unusual a 
divine. Let it never become coated ove 


or wither through disuse or abuse. 


favorite Rible Ve ? 


E not overcome of evil, but overcom 
evil with good.—Romans 12:21. 


For all those things hath mine haf 
made, and all those things have 
saith the Lord; but to this man will 
look, even to him that is poor and of. 
contrite spirit, and trembleth at my wo 


ad 
















overwhelmed by the story of a greaf 


disaster in a hospital in Cleveland, Ohio) 
I asked a stranger on the train if he ha@ 










reply made me jump 
“T am so used to hus 


never read about 
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of iti 1. Good Business Advice From Here and There By J. W. FIROR lowing a .short crop, especially when the shortage is 
= ; be: due to low yields, and high prices, let us campaign to 
a = ROFESSOR WARREN of Cornell University trifling thing, as many seem to think. It is a serious keep the acreage from expanding too much. To the 
are of has been quoted as coining the phrase, “Get the threat to our fruit and vegetable business. point, this fall and winter is a good time to remember 


farm dollar back to the farm.’’, 


Test 2. “The best products sell first,’ says B. B. Jones, 
re 10° county agricultural agent, New Orleans, La, “It is a 
nce 2?” well known rule that when any 
t saw market is oversupplied, the prod- 

Last uct that sells first and for the 


t take 


? iy 
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highest price is well graded and 
packed, and high in quality.” 
Louisiana is an important. pro- 
ducer of early vegetables. The 
1928 strawberry crop alone had a 
farm value of $7,000,000. It costs 
quite a penny to market such a large 
quantity of such a highly perishable 
farm product. Those berries which 
were started to market but never reached the con- 
sumer because the advice of B. B. Jones was not taken 





J. W. FIROR 


upon had to pay for packaging, selling, transporting, 

your icing, etc. Being bankrupt on their own account they 
borrowed from the good berries, thereby lessening the 
number of farm dollars which could be returned to 
Louisiana farmers. 

bade 3. “We know from past experience that competition 
used in the watermelon industry is keen,” H. A. Cliett, 

ars if county agricultural agent, Americus, Ga., said in a 

sarmeae circular letter to the watermelon growers of that 

tical, county. “Only the efficient can stand this severe com- 

iot tom Petition.” Then he advises as a primary truth, local 
codperation, which will help the growers to get the 
following :— 

. 1. That necessary activity in marketing—standardization 

: —done well. 

° 2. A permanent, county-wide, production program. 

e.” 3. An understanding contact with the market and mar- 
ket values, an accomplishment which is too expensive for 
each individual. 

4. Improved selling service locally or by employing a co- 
a Operative sales agency. 

a Georgia leads all states in marketing watermelons 

seal and the trend in recent years has been toward local 

ae 7 codperation in assembling and large codperative agen- 

a cies for distributing and selling. 

- ite 4. “For the past several years, hogs have been sold 

. beta for from $2 to $3 more per 100 pounds during the first 
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‘_- Mediterranean fruit fly is 


effort to stamp it out. 


cess. 


week in September than they have during the first 
week in October:” This information is found in a 
circular letter to the farmers of his county by J. H. 
Chaffin, county agent, Jesup, Ga. Jeff 
knows that away down in the south- 
eastern section of Georgia feed crops 
mature early and even by now farmers 
could have their hogs grazing home- 
grown feed, getting fat and ready for 
market before the heavy supplies from 
the Middle West hit the markets of 
the world. 


Il. Business Facts Fruit and Vege- 
table People Should Know 


Probably the worst of all fruit 
pests. Florida is making a heroic 
Every Southern 
State should be interested in her suc- 


Furthermore, every other South- 


ern State should keep a vigilant watch 
for this pest and start’a fight against it 
aS soon as it is found. Let us stop 
and think of Louisiana’s $7,000,000 
Strawberry industry, Arkansas’ grapes, 

young citrus industry of Texas, 
the miles of peach orchards in Georgia 
and other states. What would it mean 
if these were destroyed? This is no 


De eet 
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just see what it looked like in April when this picture was taken. “ 
ave just such a clover field next year and begin now to make our plans accordingly. Now 
is also a good time t r inte leg- 
t we - 


2. When is a sale not a sale? A shipper in Oregon 
wired a prospective customer, “I am asking 23 cents 
per pound for a car of clover seed from which your 
sample was taken...” The one receiving the wire 
replied, “Telegram received. We accept your offer, 
Ship promptly. Réute car Milwaukee road at Omaha.” 

Was the sale completed? According to the trade 
custom in the fruit and vegetable marketing business, 
these wires did not complete the sale. Likewise, the 
Supreme Court of Oregon says that the sale was not 
completed, as the sending to prospective customers in- 
formation or invitation to negotiate does not constitute 
an offer to sell. 

In the fruit and vegetable trade, a very satisfactory 
procedure is followed by those who have experience 
and those who like to do things well. If they wish to 
solicit offers, the phrase, “We quote” is used. Let us 
see how a contract can be made. Shipper of North 
Carolina Irish potatoes wires 10 brokers, “We quote 
cloth top stave barrels Cobblers, U. S. Ones, three dol- 
lars, f.o.b. here.”” The shipper has 40 cars to sell. The 
brokers quoted get him orders for 50 cars at this price. 
What does the shipper do? He confirms these offers 
up to 40 cars and then turns down the other orders. 
The contract is not made until the shipper accepts the 
offer of the dealer in each instance. If the shipper 
wants to make a quick sale he would wire, “We will 
sell such and such.” An acceptance of this offer 
makes a contract. 

3. We should change our reduction of acreage prop- 
aganda. When we have a. large crop and low prices, 
quite often we start a campaign for reduction of acre- 
age. Remember the fall of 1926 and the following 
spring. Sofne states-put on a campaign to reduce the 
cotton acreage. Others did not. There was a reduc- 
tion in acreage in those states where the campaigns 
were made and likewise in those where there were none. 
Economic conditions and the natural reaction from low 
prices tend to reduce acreage. 

Last fall and winter a great deal was said about 
reducing the acreage in Irish potatoes in the Southern 
States. These states did that very thing and conse- 
quently had too few potatoes this spring to supply the 
markets at the most satisfactory prices. 


What should we do? Let us change this plan. Fol- 





KNEE DEEP IN—WHAT KIND OF CLOVER? 


Here we have a pictitre of a bur clover field in corn stubble. The clover was sowed on 
top of the ground in late summer or early fall, was grazed through the winter, and—well, 


t’s make a 






o plan for sowing ve crimson clover or one of the othe 
nekeere:- nike esting. teteen 24 x 





we 





the season of 1928 when prices for Irish potatoes were 
so low as to be disastrous, and not be: misled by the 
high prices received this year. After a panic profits 
are made; after outstanding prices for farm products 
comes the deluge of supplies. 

4. There is a hazard in shipping fruits and vegetables 
under the most favorable conditions and with the most 
efficient methods. Take this hazard into consideration 
in making a price. For example, assume that we are 
shipping Southern peaches. We study the market re- 
ports and come to the conclusion that the “f.o.b. usual 
terms” quotation should be $2.50 a bushel. But we 
have several customers who desire to buy our peaches 
before they are shipped. We will load them into cars, 
our prospective customers will inspect the peaches be- 
fore arriving at their own ideas as to market values, 
and if they buy they will pay us, “cash track.” At 
what price should we quote these customers? As good 
business our price should be based on the “f.o.b. usual 
terms” quotation, which contains the hazard of ship- 
ping. Therefore it should be as much less than $2.50 
as is justified by the hazard mentioned. Roughly, the 
price to be on the same market level would ‘be approxi- 
mately 25 cénts a bushel less, or about $2.25 a bushel. 
Many a satisfactory sale has been lost from a [ack of 
appreciation of this “marketing fact.” 


III. Government Help for Shippers of 
Perishable Products 


HE state and Federal governments help the ship- 
pers of fruits and vegetables in the following 
ways :— 

1. By administering the Produce Agency Act, which 
is under the charge of the Federal department of agri- 
culture and was discussed on this page in June. 

2. By publishing from principal producing sections 
daily market reports. Late in June, such reports were 
being issued from Valdosta, Ga., on watermelons; from 
Pocomoke City, Md., on Irish potatoes; from Crystal 
Springs, Miss., on tomatoes; from Macon, Ga.,. on 
peaches. If you live in or near a large producing area 
find out from your county agent where you can get 
this report. Each one of these gives the best infor- 
mation about moving supplies, the condition of the 
markets and the market values, that is obtainable any- 

where. , 

3. By terminal market and shipping 
“point inspection service. The Federal 
government through its bureau of 
agricultural economics has  perma- 
nent inspection offices in over 40 
important consuming centers, and 
through coéperation with the various 
states opens seasonal offices in various 
shipping districts. - If a local codper- 
ative should sell a carload of fruit to 
a dealer in some distant large city and 
the dealer refused the car, conténding 
that the fruit lacked quality, the codper- 
ative can get a government inspection 
to determine whether such is the case. 
The certificate issued is prima facie 
evidence in any Federal court. A fee 
of $4 a carload is charged for this ser- 
vice. If a local codperative desires to 
quote its produce on basis of grades, it 
can get shipping point inspection in 
many Southern regions. This means 
that the certificate issued at the ship- 
ping points tells just what grade is 
offered. When sales are made f.o.b., 
the shipper has the protection of this 
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Will ‘‘Farm Relief” Be a Reality? 


HAT may farmers expect from the 1929 
W “Agricultural Marketing Act,” as the new 
farm relief bill is called? This is a question 


which not only farmers, but other industrial groups all 
over America are now asking. 
1 

* One opinion, which a great many people will endorse, 
in view of the meager results from other widely-pro- 
claimed measures of relief, is expressed by Will 
Rogers. Referring to the Federal Farm Board mem- 
bers, Will says :— 

“It looks like an awfully simple problem they 
have to solve. All they have to do is to get the 
farmer more money for his wheat, corn, and cotton 
without raising the price to the man that buys it. 
The committee will meet, and then appoint a sub- 
committee and the sub-committee will appoint an 
investigating committee, and just before the next 
Presidential election the investigating committee 
will turn in a report :— 

“ ‘After due examination, we find the farmer really in 


need of succor, and we advise making one out of him at 
the coming election.’ ” 


A somewhat similar vein of pessimism ran through 
the comment we quoted on page 6 last week from 
Wallaces’ Farmer, edited by Henry A. Wallace, a son 
of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Harding and Coolidge administration until his death. 
These “grave defects” of the bill were enumerated by 
our Iowa contemporary: “It makes no provision for 
handling the exportable surplus. It permits control 
by a board of men whose chief interest may be business 
rather than agriculture. It opens the way for loans to 
imitation codperatives. It provides means for the dis- 
membering of the Department of Agriculture.” 

On the other hand, let us next consider the views of 
Sam H. Thompson, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Thompson was a staunch ad- 
vocate of the old McNary-Haugen Bill with its equali- 
zation fee but nevertheless regards the new legislation as 
giving agriculture a wonderful opportunity. Says he :— 

“Signing of the Agricultural Marketing Bill by 

President Hoover was the final step in laying the 

foundation of a national agricultural policy, a 

policy forecasting an immediate turn in the eco- 

nomic position of the farming industry. Farming 
will become an increasingly profitable business. 

For the past 150 years the farmers have struggled 

against inequalities arising from the fact that 

other groups in our national life existed under an 
economic system based on governmental aid and 
protection that resulted to their peculiar advantage. 

The fact that farming has been able to survive 

throughout its long struggle has been due, I believe, 

to this nation’s almost unlimited resources. In the 
past few years, however, agriculture has reached 
the limit of its endurance. The farmers could not 
suffer much longer or more severely without 
serious impairment to the prosperity of all groups. 

The farm relief measure comes at an opportune 

moment and I am confident that with the assurance 
“ of stability which this bill now gives agriculture, 

we can start again, confident of a constantly in- 
creasing prosperity.” 

So run the conflicting opinions. And perhaps after 
all, the best conclusion is that of the Prairie Farmer 
of Chicago, which said before the membership of the 
board had been named: “Everything depends on the 
kind of men who are appointed to the Federal Farm 
Board. Let us hope that President Hoover may. choose 
wisely.” 

Il 

We feared at first that President Hoover might ap- 
point a board composed primarily of business men who 
would proceed to give agriculture the benefit of the 
wonderfully superior intelligence and business skill 
which bankers, traders, and manufacturers are still 
supposed to possess—in spite of the fact that practically 
none of them ever succeed in making their farms 
pay when they try out the advice with which they 
overload the farmers! We were, however, much re- 
assured by the President’s prompt announcement that 
he would mainly put on the board men of large experi- 
ence in handling the farmers’ own codperative enter- 
prises, representing the most important farm com- 
modities and the leading agricultural sections. The 
appointment of Mr. J. C. Stone of Keritucky and of 
Carl Williams of Oklahoma has naturally pleased 
Southern farmers interested in better marketing of our 
two great Southern staples, cotton and tobacco, and the 
wiser management of the perennial “surplus problem” 


of both crops. The management of the Kentucky Bur- . 


ley Tobacco Growers’ Association by Mr. Stone was 


of a sort to reflect great credit on him, in spite of the { 
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fact that circumstances led to a temporary suspension 
of association work after its five-year contract expired. 
The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion was the first state-wide cotton codperative in the 
South and its organization was largely due to Mr. Wil- 
liams, who became its first president. 

These two men will give the business problems of 
our cotton and tobacco growers their unremitting atten- 
tion. It is no small matter, it seems to us, that the 
cotton farmers of the South and the tobacco farmers of 
the South for the first time in history are to have rep- 
resentatives employed by the Federal government to 
study their problems and needed remedies. And not 
only are they commissioned to study these problems, 
but they have money and power to put many remedies 
into effect—and their position enables them to demand 
any further power or money needed to produce results. 

Ill 

All in all, we are not quite so hopeful regarding the 
new farm relief legislation as President Thompson of 
the American Farm Bureau. But. neither are we so 
despondent as Will Rogers. Somewhere between these 
two views lies the probability we expect to see realized. 
The machinery for a very marked improvement in 
American agricultural conditions has unquestionably 
been made available to the President, Congress, and 
the farmers. If the farmers organize and exert them- 
selves so as to compel our Presidents to name strong 
men on this and future Federal Farm Boards, and if 
farmers so organize as to discover and demand the 
utmost in service that the board is authorized to render, 
then indeed may be realized Sam Thompson’s predic- 
tion: “Farming will become an increasingly profitable 
business.” 

Relief will not be handed to the farmers as a result 
of the new legislation, but through the new legislation 
plus effective organization, farmers may be able to 
achieve a large measure of relief for themselves. 


SAM JOHNSON DISCUSSES WHEN TO 
LAY BY CROPS } 


**"F’VE JUST about come to the conclusion that the 
main trouble with farming in the present day and 
with the present generation is sticking to bad habits 

and not giving them up for good ones. It’s your time 

to say something now. What is it?” , 

As Sam Johnson delivered himself of the above last 
Saturday afternoon he was seated in a split bottom 
chair with one long leg hung over his other long leg. 
His left elbow was resting on the upper knee and his 
left hand supported his chin while the raised foot was 
swinging up and down as if it were pumping the words 
from Sam as he uttered them. But Sam’s face was 
adorned with an intelligent smile and his eyes twinkled 
as if he were teasing. 

“What bad habit do you refer to?” we asked. 

“The one that I looked at today as I was coming 
from town was on Bud Weaver’s place. He was laying 
by cotton—trying to get through by the Fourth.” 

“I see. Probably Mr. Weaver’s great granddaddy 
laid by cotton by July 4 and established this custom as 
a family habit. What is your date for laying by cotton, 
Sam?” 

“T have no laying by date.” 

“Do you mean that you do not lay by cotton?” 

“That’s about what it amounts to. If my cotton 
needs cultivation, I cultivate it. I cultivate my cotton 








A Hint to the Wise— 


OW to walk less and get farther was men- 
} ] tioned here some weeks ago. Of course, 

walking is good exercise, but the farmer 
out to make money might well ask himself, “Am 
I cultivating acres or walking miles?” Just 
consider from these figures below the steps that 
can be saved with a little better equipment and 
more horsepower :— 


Miles walked | Miles walked 
“sweeping up” with using one-row 


Width of row one-horse plow cultivator 
3. FOOt nc sccviccorces 5.5 ! 2.75 
SG GE. icececeasratec 4.7 2. 

4 FEOE ..cccccccccce. 4.13 2. 

S$ FOOE ve ccdcccdcvecs 3.3 1.65 
OD tv atenteaese 2.75 1.38 


A one-horse breaking plow covers about 1 acre per 
day; a two-horse walking plow covers from 1% to 2 
acres per day with no more man power. 











land before a seed is planted and even before I pup 
down fertilizer. If there is need for cultivation on July 
5 or on August 30, or any time between, I cultivate, 
What’s cultivation for, anyhow?” asked Sam. 

“Cotton is cultivated to kill weeds and help hold 
water in the ground. These are—” 

“That’s it! That’s the right answer! Cotton starts 
blooming on my farm in late June or early July and 
from then on it’s hard at work making a crop for me, 
If I let weeds eat up its plant food and drink up the 
water that the cotton is entitled to, then I neglect my 
crop, don’t keep my land in good condition, and lose 
money.” 

“What rules do you follow in deciding when to stop 
cultivating cotton?” 

“Just before the stalks start lapping across my three- 
foot rows I clean the field of weeds and. keep it clean 
until cultivation would injure the bolls and stalks by 
bruising and breaking the limbs. When cotton shades 
the ground well it keeps down all weeds and takes care 
of itself.” 

“What implements do you cultivate with, Sam?” 

“Until the cotton gets up pretty high, I use a two- 
horse riding cultivator with diamond points if the 
ground is hard and with sweeps if the ground is not too 
hard. When the cotton gets high I run a 24- or 28-inch 
heel sweep one time to the row—it sure does pretty 
work, too. And another thing—thick spaced cotton 
can be worked at a third less than wide spaced cotton— 
it does away with a world of chopping and hoeing im 
the crop.” 

“How often do you cultivate your cotton, once 4 
week or every two weeks ?” 

“Weeks and days are not my guide, but rain is. Rain! 
What makes land dry out and get hard? What makes 
weeds come up and grow? Rain does!” 

Sam was becoming eloquent and we remained quiet 
while he paused that his idea might sink in. Then:— 

“If you stir the ground well right after a rain, no 
crust forms and mighty few weeds will come up if the 
job of cultivation is a good one. Anyhow you kill the 
weeds before they become mammies to fill the field with 
millions of their offspring. And it’s time for us to find 
out that weeds make farms poor just like mites make 
hens poor and lice make hogs poor.” 

Just at this time Mrs. Sam called us in to a Satur 
day night supper, and the whole conversation changed 
to fried chicken, hot biscuit, peaches and cream, and 
other things that enable Sam on his farm to live like @ 
lord at one of our $12-a-day hotels. But anyhow we 
believe Sam had already covered the three most impor 
tant rules for laying by crops :— 

1. Let’s make the condition of the crop our guide and 
not the date on the calendar; 

2. Let’s make late cultivations shallow to avoid break 
ing the roots; 

3. Let’s realize that weeds are as truly parasites @ 
lice or mites and should be fought just as vigorously— 
hence we should never feel like laying by until there art 
no more weeds left to be “mammies” of several millic 
more in future years. 
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“RAISED SEVERAL HUNDRED BABIES” 
()*: friend Gee McGee presents this paragrap 





which is not out of place here :— 

“A man told me this morning that he had 
raised several hundred babies for which he received — 
no remuneration. He explained, however, that he 
sold the milk to the daddies and mothers of the 
aforementioned kids, and they forgot to pay him 
for the lacteal fluid. He was a dairyman, but he- 
ain’t now.” : 
In considering all the other requisites for a succes® 

ful dairyman, it is well to keep Gee’s remark in ming 
and add this to our other rules :— 
The man who is going to stay in the business 
dairying must be a good collector. 
For the average dairyman is not sufficiently endo 
to remain long in the game “for his health’—no ma 
how much he may be helping other people’s health. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER . 
GS sss inch features for next week and comif 





















issues include :— 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—# 

Clarence Poe. t 
The Government and Rheumatism Cures—By 4 

F. M. Register. 

Little Bugs—By John W. Holland. 

Selling Cream—By Charles C. Walts. 
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World's News: A Monthly Review | 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ful of colonists on the Atlantic Coast proclaimed 

their freedom from the mother country, the 
United States of America finds itself the richest and 
most powerful nation on earth, 

And yet now that the reverbera- 
tions of last week’s Fourth of July 
oratory have finally died away, we 
may well invoke the spirit of Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional” and make our- 
selves face some of the less pleas- 
ant facts that confront us about 
our nation. We have a bad record 
for law-breaking. Our people are 
giving themselves over to a wor- 
ship of money, speed, and excite- 
ment to a degree that threatens the 
future of the race. Agriculture and country life are 
being steadily discriminated against, while the nation 
nurtures a top-heavy industrialism and excessive ur- 
banization. We are doing less than other’ enlight- 
ened nations to give our common people security 
against the three most dreaded enemies of the 
masses of humanity—disease, unemployment, and old 
age. In countries like England and Germany long 
before the World War health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age pensions were recog- 
nized as essentials of modern civilizations; in the 
United States they are still hooted at as “socialistic.” 


The Labor Victory in England and Its Meaning 


E SPEAK of America as a land of free- 

dom for the common man, but the bald fact 

is that in Great Britain today the policies of 
the nation are shaped in the interests of the masses 
to a degree wholly unknown in this country. The 
recent British election illustrates this fact. The 
Tory or Conservative Party there is the party of big 
business and the special interests. The Liberal Party 
is the progressive party or the party of the middle 
classes. The Labor Party is the party of the under- 
privileged or poor people. In the recent election the 
parties made the following showing in popular vote 
and in Parliamentary seats won :— 


Oi hundred and fifty-three years after a hand- 
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Per cent Per cent 
Party of total Seats of total 
ers eee 38.1 260 42.1 
OS Eee 37.1 287 46.7 
Liberal ...... 23.3 61 9.98 
Independent 1.2 7 1.1 
Communist 2 ae swe'e 
The Liberal Party itself presented to England a 


platform as progressive as Bryan, LaFollette, and 
Roosevelt used to advocate in this country, and yet 
the English voters were not satisfied, but went a step 
further and gave over the reins of government to 
Ramsey MacDonald and the other Labor leaders. 


Brighter Prospects for World Peace 


NE fortunate result of the British election is 
the brighter prospects for world peace. Premier 

- MacDonald shows his mterest in the cause by 
throwing precedent to the winds and announcing 
that he will personally make a trip to America 
and talk over peace problems face to face with Presi- 
dent Hoover. And President Hoover has evidently 
helped matters much-by naming the frank, friendly, out- 
spoken Charles G. Dawes as this country’s Ambassa- 
dor to England. 

With MacDonald, Hoover, and Dawes, all three, genu- 
inely interested in having the United States and Great 
Britain do all they can to promote disarmament, we 
look for them to hasten the time when all international 
disputes will be adjusted by world courts and a Parlia- 
ment of Nations instead of by that organized and whole- 
sale human butchery euphemistically called war. 


Some Shortcomings of the South 


HILE we are making note of” these defects 

of our nation as a whole, it is also a fitting 

time to consider what the South as a section 
needs to do in order to realize the great destiny it should 
achieve. 

Here in the South we are still backward educationally. 
We are very backward in the matter of legislation for 
regulating our fast-growing industries and safeguard- 
ing the human beings employed in them. The labor of 
women and children is still exploited to a humiliating 
degree. We still allow demagogues in politics and some- 
times in churches to excite us about very small issues 
while we forget the weightier matters of the law. We 
have not developed either in town or country adequate 
Standards of beauty in building or landscaping; we are 
Content to live in an ugly environment while the factors 
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By? CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


educational system does not even aim at the proper en- 
richment of the lives and labors of the people; it is 
still formal and antiquated and barely touched by the 
warmth and beauty that should permeate it. The limit- 
less potentialities of the poorer class of our white peo- 
ple are not yet recognized by many of our wealthier 
people, while the failure to give these people sympa- 
thetic and appreciative leadership often leaves them the 
prey of the demagogue and stirrer-up of prejudice. 


The Race Problem Again 


EANWHILE national interest in the race prob- 

lem continues unabated. Unquestionably in some 

sections of the South the Negro fails to get 
proper school advantages, in some sections he is the vic- 
tim of mob law to a shameful degree, and in some in- 
stances the Negro is taken advantage of in business 
affairs. It is the exception rather than the rule, how- 
ever, for the Negro to be unjustly treated, and in some 
particulars the South is constantly charged with bitter- 
ness; hatred, and narrow-minded prejudice when its real 
motives are of a wholly different character. 

Why, for example, does the white South object to 
having Negroes and white people mingle socially? Is 
it because of hatred of the Negro? Is it because, as 
some assume, that the South believes a white criminal 
better than a Negro saint? Is it because the white 
South finds pleasure in humiliating the black man? By 
no’ means. : 

The white South insists on social separation simply 
because it believes it best for the white race and also 
for the Negro race. In all other countries it has been 
found impossible for two races to have social relations 
without a resultant miscegenation or mongrelization 
tragic in its consequences. In some Northern States 
where the Negro population is slight, there may seem 
to be no compelling necessity for having separate 
schools and’ separate social functions. In the South 
where the two races are nearly equal in number, a real 
peril persists. 

The white South is determined to avoid that whole- 

_sale mixing of the races which has occurred in much of 
South America and Central America. For this reason 
it will stand like adamant against having young white 
men and women mingling with young Negro men and 
women in schools and at social functions—and thought- 
ful Negroes should take the same position. It is not 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM: “THE WHITE 
SOUTH” 


OT with bitterness or passion, and yet with 
firmness and conviction John Charles Mc- 
Neill stated the position of “The White 
South” more than a score of years ago:— 
Badgered by precepts, prayers, and jeers, 
By petulant friend and foe that sneers, 
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) She stands defiant through the years. 
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POSING 


Guarding the future’s open gate, 
Alone, unchampioned, passionate, 
Unreasoning and as fixed as fate. 


To hostile creed and subtle song, 
The roted rules of right and wrong 
That fall so lightly from the tongue, 





She shouts one final argument, 
On which her soul of souls is spent, 
Deeper than plausible intent, 


That, with more zeal than wisdom knows, 
More courage than the hate of foes, 
Or love of native land bestows, 


Taking no thought for ill or good 
With the blind heart of motherhood, 
She fights the battle for her blood. 


The voice of many a buried age, 
Poet and warrior, priest and sage, 
Who hoarded close her heritage, 


And poured into her pulsing veins, 
Rich with their slow, millenial gains, 
The life that crowned itself and reigns; 


SOD DO 


The cry of children yet to be, 
Whose doom she writes for time to see 
In the stern script, Heredity: 








O, louder than the roaring mart, x 
More sweet than any speech of art 
The past and future in her heart! 


And never, never will her face 
Proclaim creation’s prime disgrace, 
A mongrel, prideless, hopeless race; 


But while her seed shall yet endure 
r-eyed, their tread shall still be 's 
Their blood be proud and brave and pure 

—John Charles McNeill. 
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‘necessarily a matter of superiority for one race or infe- 


riority for the other; it is a matter of protecting the 
peace and purity of both races. In fact, the codperation 
of the Negroes and the nation might be more heartily 
given if instead of saying that the South will forever 
oppose “social equality,” which suggests an attitude of 
arrogance, we would say rather that the South will for- 
ever oppose “social intermingling” because its avoidance 
is necessary to preserve the purity of both races. It is 
not strictly a question of “equality,” since anyone might 
admit that a particular group of Negro educators and 
ministers were in character and intelligence far more 
than “equal” to another particular group of inferior 
white men and women, and yet this fact would not in 
any degree affect the white South’s opposition to “social 
intermingling” of the two groups because of its menace 
to racial purity and racial peace. 


The Position of the White South Clearly Stated 


THIS connection we cannot refrain from quoting 

a frank and friendy message to the Negroes them- 
selves in which a noted Southern governor a quarter 

of a century ago stated the real attitude of the white 
South in language which has never yet been improved 
upon. It was while he was Governor of Nogth Carolina 
and facing much opposition in his own party to the ef- 
forts he was making to provide better schools for the 
Negroes that Gov. Charles B. Aycock said in opening 
the Negro State Fair in 1901—and his language may 
well be accepted as the last word for the white South :— 


“Tt may not be inappropriate for me upon this 
occasion to express to you the hope that recent 
events occurring in the nation may not, unduly ex- 
cite you, and that you will still remember that your. 
best friends are those who live in your state. What 
you wish, what you need, more than recognition by 
the President or other people in authority, is the 
establishment among yourselves of a society found- 
ed upon culture, intelligence, and virtue, and in no- 
wise dependent upon those of a different race. The 
law which separates you from the white people of 
the state socially always has been and always will 
be inexorable, and it need not concern you or me 
whether the law is violated elsewhere. It will never 
be violated in the South. Its violation would be 
to your destruction as well as to the injury of the 
whites. 

“No thoughtful, conservative, and upright South- 
erner has for your race aught but the kindest feel- 
ings, and we are all willing and anxious to see you 
grow into the highest citizenship of which you are 
capable, and we are willing to give our energies and 
best thought to aid you in the great work necessary 
to make you what you are capable of, and to assist 
you in that elevation of character and of virtue which 
tends to the strengthening of the state. But to do this 
it is absolutely necessary that each race should re- 
main distinct, and have a society of its own. Inside 
of your own race you can grow as large and broad 
and high as God permits, with the aid, the sympa- 
thy, and the encouragement of your white neigh- 
bors. If you can equal the white race in achieve- 
ment, in scholarship, in literature, in art, in indus- 
try, in commerce, you will find no generous-minded 
white man who will stand in your way, but all of 
them in the South will insist that you shall accom- 
plish this high end without social intermingling. 
And this is well for you; it is well for us; it ts 
necessary for the peace of our.section.” 


Afand of Rural (omradeship 


A Vacation in July or August 

E HOPE that few Progressive Farmer readers 

Y will allow July and August to pass without tak- 
ing a vacation. And there is no finer way to 
develop a spirit of comradeship among neighbors than 
for them to take a vacation together. We cannot really 
know our neighbors until we and they get away from 
the grind of the day’s work and release our spirits in 
play and recreation. The ancient commandment in- ~ 
Leviticus’ needs to be more often recalled :— 


“Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh. month 
. . . ye Shall keep a feast unto the Lord.seven days.. 
“And ye shall take you on the first day the 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of the thick trees, and willows of ‘the 


brook. ... | ; 
“Ye shall dwell in booths seven days.” 


 AThought forthe Week 


r[AKE all of this book (the Bible) upon reason that 
the balance on faith, and you will live | 
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Figuring Most Profitable Way to Sell Milk: 
Selling to a Cheese Plant 


ITH the coming of the cheese industry into 

the South, a new market has been opened to 

the milk producer. In 1926, Arkansas, for ex- 
ample, did not have a single cheese plant; however, by 
the latter part of 1928 there were over 20 such plants 
in operation. 

Many milk producers who for- 
merly sold their milk in the form of 
cream to cream stations and cream- 
eries have discontinued using their 
separators and are now selling their 
whole milk to cheese factories. 
This has been done because of two 
reasons: first, the attractive price 
paid for the milk and second, the 
inconvenience of using the separa- 
tor is eliminated. 

A dairyman located close to a cheese plant decides 
to sell his milk to this plant. Let us assume that he 
has 5,000 pounds of milk to sell each month, testing 4 
per cent butterfat on the average. Cheese plants in 
this section of the South are buying milk for their 
cheese on @ butterfat basis and at present are paying 
about 52 cents per pound butterfat. This price will vary 
somewhat in different localities depending on the de- 
mand for milk for other dairy products. At 52 cents 
per pound butterfat the 5,000 pounds of milk is worth 
$104. This value is figured as follows: 5,000 pounds of 
milk X< .04 ( per cent butterfat) —=200 (pounds butter- 
fat). This multiplied by $0.52 ( value 1 pound but- 
terfat) = $104 (total gross value of the milk under cost 
of production). 

The $104 should not be regarded as net income. The 
cost of producing this milk must be deducted, also the 
feeding and fertility value of the whey returned to the 
farm must be added. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the 
cost of producing the milk; this factor will vary con- 
siderably, depending on the feeds fed, breed of cows, 
whether the cows are purebreds or grades, and several 
other factors. The milk producer, by keeping accurate 
records of the kind and amount of feed fed, labor ex- 
pended in producing the milk, etc., can readily determine 
his own cost of production. 

Each patron of a cheese factory is allowed to carry 
back for stock feeding, about 80 pounds of whey per 
100 pounds of milk delivered. One hundred pounds of 
whey has been shown to be worth somewhere around 25 
cents as stock feed when used to replace corn. Its feed- 
ing value really depends on the feed with which it is fed 
and the feed which it replaces. The amount of whey 
that the patron could return to the farm from the 5,000 
pounds of milk will be 4,000 pounds (5,000 X 8+100= 
4,000). Valuing this at 25 cents a hundred pounds, the 
whey is worth 4,000 X $0.25 or $10 as a stock feed. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the fertility value of 
the whey fed to livestock is recovered in the manure, 
when all of this is carefully saved. Each 1,000 pounds 
of whey contains the following amount of fertilizing 
constituents: 1.6 pounds of available nitrogen, 1.2 pounds 
of available phosphoric acid, and 2.6 pounds of available 
potash. At present prices, fertilizing materials con- 
taining the above mentioned fertilizing constituents, are 
worth approximately 20, 6, and 5 cents per pound re- 
spectively. Then the total fertility value of 4,000 pounds 
vad whey fed to livestock would be calculated as fol- 

WSs :-— 
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1.6X4= 6.4 pounds nitrogen at 20 cents =$1.38 
1.2X4= 4.8 pounds phosphoric acid at 6 cents = @ 


2.6X4=10.4 pounds potash at 5 cents 

Total 

Since only about 70 per cent of the fertility value of 

whey is returned to the manure we will have to 

multiply the $2.19 by 0.70 in order to get the actual 
fertility value of the whey. This amounts to $1.53. 

We can now sum up the problem as follows: $104 
gross value of milk (not including production costs). 
$10 (feeding value of whey) plus $1.53 (fertility value 
of whey $11.53 (total value of whey returned to the 
farm). 

$104 + $11.53=$115.53 net income from the 5,000 
pounds of milk under actual cost of production. 

The dairyman would then receive from the 5,000 
pounds of milk which he sells each month to a local 
cheese factory, a total of $115.53. His actual profit 
will, of course, be less than this sum after he has de- 
ducted the cost of producing this amount of milk. 

CHARLES C. WALTS, 

Dept. of Animal Industry, University of Arkansas. 


Editor’s Note—Next Week Mr. Walts will discuss the 
different factors to be considered in selling milk as cream. 
* 
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Perhaps You’ve Studied These Things Before " 


But There May Be Ideas in These Dairy Discussions That You Haven’t Heard 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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A RURAL EDUCATIONAL CREED 


BELIEVE that the boys and girls of the 
[costes are its greatest asset; that their prop- 

er training is one of its most pressing prob- 
lems; and that tey have a right to an education 
in the terms of their own life. I believe that 
there is true culture in a knowledge of the things 
of nature; that the fields, woods, and rural insti- 
tutions furnish teaching materials which should 
be largely used in our schools; and that some 
training by means of agriculture is essential to 
the development of an enjoyable life upon the 
soil. I believe that country young people should 
have more opportunity to play together; and that 
there is great educational value in such when 
rightly directed; that the rural schools should 
teach a larger measure of teamwork. I believe 
that all right country life can be made to minis- 
‘ter to the spiritual needs of man.—Edward J. 
Ruliffson. ’ 
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Trench Silos and Silage 


NOUGH has been said and written on the impor- 

tance of silage for feeding dairy cows—whether in 

milk, dry, or whether young developing heifers— 
that every wide-awake, thinking farmer who is keep- 
ing cows should realize that it is of é¢conomic impor- 
tance for him to consider silage as a portion of the win- 
ter ration for his herd. In the past, the cost of build- 
ing an above ground silo has made it impracticable for 
many farmers to consider the same—at least many 
farmers have felt they could not afford the expense. 
Others, owning herds of 5 to 12 cows, felt the size of 
their herd made it impracticable for them to provide 
this cheap but most valuable feed. 

The trench silo can be constructed (or dug) at so lit- 
tle cost, and it is so easily adjusted to meet the needs of 
herds of almost any size that every farmer who keeps 
four or more cows—or the equivalent of this number 
of cattle of some kind—can now well afford to have 
silage for his herd. The fact is he cannot afford to go 
without silage if any practical plan can be arranged for 
cutting the silage crop into the trench. 

A number of Mississippi farmers, located in almost 
all sections of the state, with the possible exception of 
the Delta and Prairie sections, have had one year’s ex- 
perience with the trench silo. All of these farmers 
from whom we have heard are highly pleased with hav- 
ing silage and say the trench silo worked perfectly. 

S. W. Green, director of the Coastal Plains Experi- 
ment Station, McNeill, Miss., has just fed his fourth 
crop from trench silos. Mr. Green has the following 
to say: “We used two of the trench silos this past win- 
ter and, although the rainfall was heavy and consider- 
able water accumulated in the bottom of the silo, we 
made a very excellent quality of silage. I was sur- 
prised to find that on the slopes at the ends, where the 
sgjage ran out to a feather edge at the top of the 
ground, the silage was as bright as in the bottom, where 
the silage was deepest. 

“T believe it is a well established fact,” continued Mr. 
Green, “that no other winter roughage can approach 
silage in production per acre or in cost of production. 
The yield of sorghum silage which we can make per acre 
on our cheap lands in this section should give us a dis- 
tinct advantage over Northern dairymen or beef pro- 
ducers. As I see it, our longer grazing season on pas- 
tures of improved grasses and our, heavy yields per 
acre of sorghum for silage, with an additional oat crop 
on the land the same year, are our principal talking 
points for dairying in this section over sections farther 
north. The cheapness of construction of the trench 
silo should be a strong talking point in inducing dairy- 
men to make and feed silage.” 


It seems that the trench silo has proved satisfactory 
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beyond a doubt. All real dairymen should have some 
form of silo and should at an early date plant sorghum 
or corn and Biloxi soybeans sufficient to fill same. _ If 
information on preparing the silo or on growing the 


A 


crop and filling the silo is needed, we will be glad to behalf 
hear from all such interested persons. cently 
L. A. HIGGINS, oye 
Extension Dairy Specialist, Mississippi. pas 
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A Little Discourse on Bulls ho 
HE Virginia Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- Mos: 
tions get out a monthly news letter. Some one con- ments 
nected with it is addicted to courting the muse. For of the 
a recent issue, the muse handed her persistent suitor a corn p 
rhyme or two about bulls—probably just to get rid of of res 
him. We are not so sure about the high quality. of The vi 
scrub hash, but otherwise the muse’s musings are so directo 
nearly orthodox that they are set down here and com- and W 
mended to the careful consideration of our readers :— corn, a 
Use scrub bulls to make good hash the def 
But purebred sires to get the cash. The 
With scrub sires out and the purebreds in ti 7 
You bet your life we’re sure to win. on We 
The pt 
ROU cultural 
swer t 
What Will Keep Flies Off the Dairy minds ¢ 
pictures 
Cows? this pu 
HAT a help it would be if we could do away spect tc 
with the fly trouble in milking cows, and do Hund 
away with switching the tail, kicking, swinging Georgia 
the head, and so on. Doing away with the troublesome on bette 


flies would not only save annoyance and loss‘of time 
for the milker and discomfort for the cows, but would 
save their loss of flesh and partial failure of the 
milk flow. 

One method which many herd owners have found ex- 
tremely helpful at a very small cost is to build a run” 
or chute with a flytrap over the top made of ordinary 
fly screening. Boughs or streamers can be arranged to_ 
brush the flies off as the cows are driven through, and ™ 
the flies fly upward and are caught in the trap. After 
being driven through a few times and being relieved 
of the flies, the cows soon learn to go through them- 
selves whenever the flies are bad. 

The cost of such a chute is not great. The sides 
should be of good solid posts and boards that will not 
be injured by hard rubbing, a width of screening on 
each side outside the posts, two widths on top sloping 
upwards to an opening into the trap, and short pieces 
at the ends, a few fresh branches or hangers of 
cloth or rope to brush off the flies, and a trap over the 
opening is all that is required. Any farmer should be 
able to make one which would work satisfactorily. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 


two kinds of flies which 





Editor’s Note.—There are chiefi 


annoy cattle. One is the so-called stable fly which re- This tobaci 
sembles in general appearance the ordinary house fly, pounds of a 
but it is a biting and bloodsucking fly, while the common 5Pot fertiliz 
house fly is not. It does not appear to us as if this fly- on either sic 
trap would catch many of these flies. ~ epee 


The other fly which annoys cattle most is the so-called 
horn-fly, which breeds in the droppings of cattle in the 
pastures, especially in moist weather, and collect in large 
numbers on the shoulders, around the base of the horns, 
and other portions of the body not easily reached by the 
head or switch of fhe cow, and cause considerable annoy- 
ance to cattle. It seems to us that the trap described 
above would catch large numbers of these flies and afford 
some temporary relief from the fly pest. 


A flandard Farm Paper fxs: 


What Makes a Good Neighborhood? 


UPPOSE you had a family of children and were™ 
going to move into a farm community. What are™ 
some of the things you would look for to make 

the right kindeof surroundings in which .to bring up| 
your boy and girl, and in which to live yourself and/ 
carry on your business? ; 
Dr. C. E. Ladd, extension director of 7 
the New York State College of Agricul- 7 
ture, was in our office the other day, and” 
the following is,;about what we agreed of 
to make an ideal community. These are’ 
not necessarily in the order of their importance :— q 





esp bs sit >: 




































. A first class school. 
Good roads, 
. Electricity. 
A live church within reasonable distance. 
. A comfortable and convenient meeting place where t 
people of the community can gather for the community 
meetings. 

What would you add or substract from this 
American Agriculturist. 
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Learning About Fertilizers at Tifton 


Coastal Plain Station Is Helping South Georgia Farmers to Solve Big Crop Problems 









































eed FEW hundred farmers in each section of the South 

e If are able each year to visit the various experiment sai a 

g the stations to study the work being conducted on their pounds of 3Nit-8Phos-10Pot, High pot- 

lad ta behalf by the Federal and state research authorities. _Re- he nen ogplng = ye my — 
cently a group of farmers and later a group of fertilizer 

; men visited the Coastal Plain Experiment Station at Tif- 

, 


: ton, Ga., to study the splendid fertilizer experiments being 
Ppl. conducted there. But most of us must visit it by proxy. 
We must read reports in bulletins, hear about them from 
those who do visit the station, or look at pictures, such as 
the accompanying, taken by someone who can go at just 
the right time. 


socia- Most of the following pictures are of tobacco experi- 
> con- ments because the tobacco work was well along at the time 
». For of the year when the station was visited. Some cotton and 
itor a corn pictures are shown to indicate the balanced program 
id of of research in fertilizer experimentation being conducted. 
ty. of The visitors were shown over the station by S. H. Starr, 
re so director; J. M. Carr, tobacco specialist ; 


com- and W. J. Davis, in charge of cotton, 
rs i— corn, and other experimental work of 
the department of agronomy. 
The Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion was established several years ago. 
The purpose was to enable the agri- 
cultural authorities of Georgia to an- 
swer the questions foremost in the 
minds of South Georgia farmers. The 
pictures on this page show how well 
this purpose is being served with re- 
away spect to fertilizers. 


d do Hundreds of farmers from all South 
nging Georgia visit this station to keep posted 
some on better crop methods. 

time 





vould 
' the 





Cotton. - Foreground, no fertilizer; background, 600 ‘i 
4 Ler ; " pounds 3Nit-9Phos-5Pot. 
heavier, larger stalks in fertilized background rows. aa 




























































































d ex- Re Above.—Tobacco. Left, no fer- 
| run : tilizer; rignt, 1,000 pounds of 
i 3Nit-12Pnos-5Pot. The roots 
inary of the unfertilized tobacco 
ed to were covered with nematodes, 
while the fertilized plots were 
, and free from nematodes. 
\ fter 
t The tobacco on the left receiv- 
ieved ed 1,000 pounds of 3Nit-9Phos- 
hem- 5Pot fertilizer. 
Si Right.—On the tobacco on the & 
sides left, 1,000 pounds of 3Nit- 
| not 12Phos-5Pot was used; right,% 
none. Plots on Tifton pebbly 
g on soil. Experiments indicate this 
i is not so well suited for to- 
ping bacco as the Norfolk sandy’ 
1eces loam. However, large numbers 
f of Georgia farmers must use! 
5 a this type of soil from necessity. 
r the 
d be 
N. 
ich 
re- This tobacco had 1,000 
fly, pounds of a 3Nit-0Phos- 
non 5Pot fertilizer. Note plots + 
Left.—Tobacco fertilized with 
fly- on either side which were 
y fertilized with a well bal- ang pounds of 3Nit-8Phos- 
led anced complete fertilizer. . ° 
e 
the 
rge 
ns, 
the 
oy- 
bed 
ord 
yS= 
== 
‘ 
Left. — Comparison of 1,000 
pounds of Spe tartecn tore 
(left) with the same amount © 
were 3Nit-8Phos-6Pot (sulphate of 
are potash magnesium) ray = 
ton pebbly soil. 8 again 
wake shows the comparative suita- 
up bility of Norfolk sandy loam 
and and the Tifton pebbly soils. 
f Right.—Cotton at left received 
oO 1,200 pounds 3Nit-9Phos-5Pot ; that 
icul-~ on right, no fertilizer. Picture 
and ‘ taken early in season, June 18. 
1 on” J. M. Carr, tobacco specialist of 
are the Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 


tion (third from left in front row), 
explaining in detail the experi- 
mental work being carried on at 
the Tifton station. This particular 
group is part of the crew of fer- 
tilizer -men who visited the sta- 
tion June 18, 1929, 




















Right.—Cotton and corn. Rows on 
left received 60 pounds auperphos- 
phate, 30 pounds nitrate, 45 pounds 
potash, Rows on right unfertilized 











HE Mediterranean fruit fly, “prob- 

ably the worst of all pests,” say Gov- 
ernment entomologists, is at this time a 
most threatening menace to the fruit and 
vegetable interests of the Southeast, if not 
to the whole Cotton Belt. 


Being located on the Florida border, 
and on one of the principal highways 
leading into and out of that state, we are 
constantly confronted with the question: 
“Will they eradicate the fruit fly”? Then 
such other comments and queries as the 
following: “If they do, they will be do- 
ing something that no other country in 
the world has ever done.” “It is just a 
scheme of the railroads to stop trucks 
from bringing: fruits and vegetables out 
of Florida, so they will get more tonnage 
themselves.” ‘There is nothing to it, but 
a political stunt to furnish jobs to a lot 
of friends.” “That fly has been in Florida 
for more than fifty years.” “What is the 
use in spending all the huge sums of 
money to maintain the quarantine, when 
the thing can fly across the line when it 
gets ready?” And on they go, many of 
them honest in their convictions, but ill- 
informed unbelievers, until the average 
layman wonders what it is all about, any- 
way. - 


Being one of those who have all along 
felt that this fly was a most serious men- 
ace, particularly to such counties as ours, 
bordering Florida, we in company with 
three other South Georgia county agents, 
and W. S. Brown, the Southeast Geor- 
gia district agent, recently made a two- 
day trip into the heart of’ the infested 
area. 


We first visited the offices of the ento- 
mologist in charge of the clean-up cam- 
paigns at Sanford and Orlando, Florida. 
We learned that a great army had been 
mobilized, almost overnight, and was wag- 
ing a fierce campaign against this threat- 


“Will the Fruit F ly Be Eradicated? 


Some First-hand Impressions of a Visit to the Infested Area 
By R. E. 


MILLER, 


County Agent, Lowndes County, Georgia 


ening enemy. The state has been divided 
into three zones: namely, the Infested 
Area (Zone 1); the Protective Area 
(Zone 2); and the Free Area (Zone 3). 

As you enter Zone 1, you are stopped 
by a squad of National Guardsmen with 
the query: “Are you familiar with the 
quarantine regulations?” Upon leaving 
this zone, you are again stopped by more 
guardsmen, who search your car and bag- 
gage for host fruits and vegetables of 
this fly, and the car is sprayed to drive 
out any flies that might be stealing a ride 
into new territory. Similar formalities 
take place at the state line, so that the 
chances of the fly getting through these 
numerous barriers are remote. 

Within Zone 1, the active campaign,, or 
front line gas and spray attack is on. 
The state and Federal forces of the ento- 


mological departments have organized four 
arms of attack: the headquarters, the 
scouts or inspectors, the clean-up squads, 
and the laboratory men. These forces 
function in the infested area and the 
guardsmen watch the border. The in- 
spectors make regular tours through the 
citrus groves, pepper and bean fields, 
looking for infestation. When this is lo- 
cated, the clean-up crews come in, gather 
and destroy the host fruits together with 
all larvae and pupae that can be found. 
This area is checked and rechecked by 
the inspectors. All wear union overalls 
while in the groves. On leaving the 
groves, these are taken off and disinfected 
with a strong solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. 


The eggs of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
are deposited beneath the skin of the at- 








Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


Approximate sper cotton prices June 28, 1929, reported by telegraph to the U. S. Department 
Agriculture, based on official standards for grade and staple. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Based on middling %-inch spot quotation on that exchange June 23, 


at 18.76 cents, delivered New 


leans warehouses. 
1 


Inches— wn 15-16 1-32 11-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 
Strict middling .......... 19.01 19.66  * Sees 22.26 23.26 [Sf Seer 
MEE” SSrekisccdcccveetce 18.76 19.16 D.Gh neces 21.@1 21.76 23.01 26.26 
Strict low middling ....... 18.01 18.41 EE." igebies 19.76 20.26 Cf oe 


NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying, delivered to mill points, 


based on the closing New York December future contracts June 28 at 18.89 cents. 
1 


Inches— ah -16 
Middling 20.14 20.89 


| eer 


1 3-16 
25.14 


1% 
28.14 


1% 


1-32 1 1-16 
23.01 23.64 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton, delivered 


to mill points, one inch and above applies to Western growth, based ‘on the closin 


New 


York October future contracts June 28 at 18.66 cents. For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 
11 to 15 points. - 

Inches— 4 15-16 1 1 1-32 1 1-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 

Soriet Eh eecscveeece 19.91 20.41 21.76 23.16 23.66 SN 7 dene. Send 

DEE 0c cembndvess pencen 19.66 20.16 21.41 22.66 23.16 Mune. /2eanc |. . obese 

Strict ce middling ...... 19.16 19.66 20.41 21.91 22.41 ee. ik Saeed |) | ‘epeee 


Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Market News Service, 
eo. A. Dunagin, In Charge, Atlanta District. 
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tacked fruit. Here the eggs hatch into 


small larvae or maggots, which immedi- © 


ately begin to bore or tunnel into the 
fruit. The magsots are white or cream 
colored, and shaped similar to a baseball 
bat, with black mouth parts at the head 
end of the body. The fly attacks prac- 
tically all fruits, except pineapples and 


watermelons, that are grown in the United - 


States, and such garden vegetables as 
ripe tomatoes, bell peppers, 
and beans. 

Mr. Monk, in charge of the clean-up 
and eradication work in the Sanford sec- 
tion was asked: 
to eradicate this fly when they have not 
done so in twenty years in the Hawaiian 
Islands?” His reply was “When did they 
try to eradicate it in the Islands? We ex- 
pect to take advantage of its weaknesses. 
You see, the fly cannot live more than 
five days without food. It is frail, with 
thin wings, unable to fly far, and if the 
wind blows it much distance, its wings 
will be torn up, rendering it helpless.” 

When we consider that the State of 
Florida is mobilized with inspection, 
clean-up, and quarantine personnel, with a 
state emergency, appropriation of $50,000, 
and that the Federal Government has 
thrown in its forces, extension workers, 
laboratory men, and that Congress has 
made $4,250,000 available for control and 
eradication work, and in view of these 
elaborate plans and campaigns, together 
with the evidences of thoroughness and 
determination on every hand, we were. 
convinced that the Mediterranean fruit fly 
will be eradicated. The length of time 
required to do the job, and whether it 
costs ten million dollars or a hundred mil- 
lion, will depend mainly on the degree of 
codperation received from every man and 
woman who handle, use, or come in con- 
tact with fruits and vegetables in any 
manner. 


The Soil Is Answering. Their Questions 


County Agents Report Success Alabama Farmers Are Having With Fertilizer 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH, 


News Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


LABAMA farmers are continually 

asking their soil to answer questions 
for them. Each year they conduct num- 
erous tests to learn what various fer- 
tilizers and crop practices will do under 
their particular conditions. They work 
in codperation with county agents and 
the Extension Service and Experiment 
Station of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. 


These county agents send monthly re- 
ports of the work they do to Auburn. 
Their May reports contain some interest- 
ing stories about fertilizer. 


177 

Nitrate of Soda on Madison Oats.— 
J. B. Mitchell, county agent for Madi- 
son County, reports that Carl Morring, 
of Ryland, Ala., fertilized 5% acres of 
oats with 200 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre. One-fourth acre was left unfer- 
tilized. The oats were harvested May 
20. Where nitrate of soda was used the 
oats produced 4,840 pounds per acre; the 
one-fourth acre where nitrate of soda 
was not used produced at the rate of 
1,840 pounds per acre. 


177 

Cates, of Shelby, Grew Fine Hay.— 
J. A. Cates, a dairyman who lives near 
Columbiana, harvested 50 acres of oats 
and vetch hay this spring. A. A. Lau- 
derdale, county agent in Shelby, re- 
ported that it a * hese finest ever grown 
in that section. Cates has 100 head 
of dairy cattle. For several years he has 
been applying plenty of manure, and 
sowing vetch, soybeans, and other leg- 
umes on the land where this crop grew. 
He also fertilized it with basic phosphate. 
Mr. Lauderdale estimated that the yield 
averaged two tons per acre. 


A Lee County Demonstration. — A 
story similar to the above two is told by 
County Agent L. M. Hollingsworth of 
Lee County. He said that a test con- 
ducted on J. D. Webster’s farm has 
proved that the use of nitrate of soda on 
oats is profitable. Farmers who attended 
a meeting on this farm estimated that 
the nitrate of soda increased the yield 25 
to 35 bushels per acre. 

197 

Pickens Saved by Codperating.—F. A. 
Rew, Pickens County agent, mentioned 
that farmers in his county saved $8 per 
ton on their fertilizer this spring by 
using the Auburn mixture, which for 
that section is 200 pounds superphos- 
phate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
25 pounds muriate of potash. Mr. Rew 
estimates that Pickens County farmers 
saved $12,008 this spring by purchasing 
fertilizer codperatively. 

197 

Monroe Man Overcomes Rosette.— 
T. C. Marriott, of Uriah, Ala, has an 
80-acre pecan grove on which he grew 
vetch last winter. This spring he turned 
the vetch under, thereby adding the 
equivalent of 300 pounds nitrate of soda 
to his soil, according to A. V. Culpep- 
per, county agent in Monroe County. Mr. 
Marriott has found that this is the best 
way to fertilize his orchard. Once he 
was threatened seriously with rosette, but 
this trouble has been practically over- 
come by sowing legumes. 


797 : 
More About Oats From Marengo.— 
From E. E. Hale, county agent in Ma- 


rengo County, comes another story about 
oats. “On May 10,” Mr. Hale wrote, 
“we held a meeting at a five-acre oats 
demonstration; 37 farmers were present. 
Those familiar with oats estimated that 
200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre more 
than doubled the yield. The plots will 
be cut and weighed at a later date.” 


1979 


Basic Slag Paid in Calhoun.—“We 
have proved,” says S. R. Doughty, county 
agent in Calhoun, “that basic slag will 
pay under winter legumes. On _ every 
demonstration we visited (except possi- 
bly three) vetch and Austrian peas ,re- 
ceiving slag made approximately twice 
as much growth as those receiving no 
slag. The three exceptions had poor 
stands due to failure in inoculation.” 


1977 

Jefferson Follows Auburn.—The Au- 
burn fertilizer recommendations were 
more nearly followed here this spring 
than ever before, J. L. Liles, Jefferson 
County agent, reported. A large per 
cent of ‘both cotton and corn was fer- 
tilized by the Auburn plan. 


177 
Cleburne to Side-dress.—E. R. Carl- 
son, farm agent in Cleburne County, 
mentioned in his report that 95 per cent 
of the farmers using home-mixed fer- 
tilizers held back three-fourths of the 
nitrate of soda for side-dressing. 
107 
Vetch and Peas to Franklin.—The 
Franklin County Farm Bureau has 
bought 25,000 pounds of vetch and 5,000 


pounds of Canadian peas for fall sow- 
ing. J. D. Wood, county agent, tells us 
that the best farmers of that county are 
strong advocates of green manure. They 
also believe in side-dressing, since 175 
tons of nitrate of soda was ‘delivered to 
them in May. 


1 

Soda Helped Baldwin Potatoes.— 
“Two hundred pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre on potatoes—in addition to one 
ton per acre of 4Nit-10Phos-7Pot fer- 
tilizer—gave 800 pounds more of Number 
1 potatoes than land which received only, 
one ton of 410-7,” writes S. H. Gib- 
bons, county agent in Baldwin. Thes@ 


potatoes sold for $3 per hundredweigh 4 
giving a return of $18 per acre net) 


above cost of additional nitrogen applied.) 


Madison Sowing Hay Crops.—Farm-, 
ers in Madison County are sowing soy?) 
beans, peas, Sudan, and cane seed fof) 
hay. Upon recommendation of J. Bo 
Mitchell, county agent, many ‘of the " 
are fertilizing with 400 pounds basic slag 
per acre. 4 

177 

Alfalfa in Limestone.—J. T. Beluey, 
Limestone County agent, mentioned that 
farmers in that county are planning to. 
make alfalfa one of their chief hay cropsi 
He says they are using basic slag to sup 
ply lime and phosphate. To date four 
alfalfa demonstrations have beeen start 
ed. Good results are reported. q 

1a 





Nitrate of Soda to Clay. — Clay 
County farmers bought three carloads oF 
nitrate of soda to use in side- dressi g. 
F. M. White, county agent, has. maile 
3, 000 circular letters—one to each far 
in the county—telling them how to aP 


ply it. 














eggplants, © 
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1 Men Alabama Farm Folks Should Know 


These Dependable Farmers and Neighbors Manage Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


N ORDER that cotton producers of 

the state may realize the type of men 
who are at the head of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association, we would like 
to introduce to you 
each of the officers 
and directors. 

Edward A. 
O’Neal is a farmer 
of Florence, Ala- 
bama. For the last 
seven years he has 
been working for or- 
ganized farmers of 
the state. He is now 
president of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation and vice- 
president and chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. He spends his entire 
time working for farmers of the state 
and nation. This is the third year Mr. 
O’Neal has served as president of the 
cotton association. 

Allen Northington is a banker and 
farmer. Before becoming. general mana- 
ger of the Cotton Association he was a 
banker at Prattville, Ala. He is now de- 
voting his entire time to serving the organ- 
ized farmers of Atabama. He has served 
as general manager ever since the asso- 
ciation was organized seven years ago. 

As for the directors of the state we find 
that they are scattered all over the state, 
one coming from each section. 

W. D. Peebles, who is director of 
District 1, which includes Limestone, 
Madison, Jackson, and Dekalb counties, 
owns a large plantation in the Tennes- 
see Valley. He grows corn, cotton, live- 
stock, vegetables, and fruits, and “lives 
at home.” For two years he has served 
as a member of the board. He is presi- 
dent of Limestone County Farm Bureau. 

B. F. Holloway is a new member of 
the board of directors of the cotton asso- 
ciation, succeeding J. B. Hodges of Ham- 
ilton. Mr. Holloway’s district includes 
Lauderdale, Colbert, Franklin, Marion, 
and Winston counties. He is a farmer 
and ginner and lives at Hamilton. 

Arthur Young, of Landersville, is a 
farmer and merchant. He lives in the 
Tennessee Valley in Lawrence County. In 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


his district are found Blount, Cullman, 
Lawrence, and Morgan counties. He has 
been a member of the board of directors 
for two years. 

S. A. Burns is a Talladega County 
farmer, a member of the Legislature, and 
a member of the committee to select suit- 
able places for the demonstration farms 
of the district agricultural schools. He is 
director of District No. 4 which is com- 
posed of Calhoun, Cherokee, Clay, Cle- 
burne, Etowah, Marshall, St. Clair, Tal- 
ladega, and Randolph counties. For seven 
years he has been an active member of 
the board. 

A. N. Grubbs farms a large tract of 
land in Greene County. He has served 
the cotton association as director for two 


years. His district is composed of Choc- 
taw, Greene, and Sumter counties. 

J. T. Gresham, one of the leading 
farmers in Autauga County, was the only 
member of the board elected without op- 
position. In addition to serving as 
director of Autauga, Bullock, Macon, and 
Montgomery counties, he is president of 
the Autauga County Farm Bureau. Mr. 
Gresham has been a member of the board 
for three years. 

J. C. Vice is a banker and leading 
organizer of Sweetwater. His county 
agent says that he is for anything that is 
progressive. In his district are Hale and 


Marengo counties. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors this year, 
succeeding L. M. Griffin of Moundville. 


J. L. Edwards is a leading farmer 
in Dailas County as well as president of 
the county farm bureau. John Blake says: 
“No man in our county has done more to- 
wards building a permanent agricultural 
program than has Mr. Edwards. He has 
not only preached the teaching of exten- 
sion service in and out of season but has 
practiced it on his farm.” His district is 
composed of Dallas, Lowndes, and Perry 
counties. He has been a member of the 
board for seven years. 

G. O. Winters is a banker of LaFay- 
ette. For four years he has served as a 
director of the cotton association. His 
district is composed of Coosa, Chambers, 
Elmore, Lee, and Tallapoosa counties. 

B. H. Lightfoot is a Master Farmer 
of Troy, Alabama. He is also president 

(Concluded on page 18) 








OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF ALABAMA FARM BUREAU COTTON ASSOCIATION, 








INCLUDING A FEW VISITORS 


Stariding, left to right: Clifton_Kirkpatrick, Selma; A. N. Grubbs, Eutaw; R. F, Croom, Evergreen; W. G. Peebles, Moores- 


ville; W. Z. Rod 
Agriculture, Montgomery; 
E, Hale, county agent, Linden; P. O. 
Duncan, Auburn; B, F 


gers, Grove Hill; 


Allen Northington, 


. F. Holloway, Hamilton; 
left to right: B. H. Lightfoot, Troy; W. D. 
Two directors, J. L. Edwards, Tyler, and Glenn Foster, Tuscaloosa, were not present. 


Davis, r 
. E. Vice, Sweetwater; and R. 
arton, Montgomery; 


§. A. Burns, Talla 


G. O. Winters, LaFayette; Edward A. O’Neal, Montgomery; S. P. Storrs, Commissioner of 
Montgomery; and J. L. Gantt, Gantt. | sitt : 

Auburn; Arthur Young, Landersville; Will Howard Smith, Prattville; L. 
G. Arnold, district agent, Auburn, 


Second row, sitting, left to right: > 


First row, 


dega; and J. T. Gresham, Prattville. 


The Outlook for Poultry and Egg Prices 


A Favorable Summer Market Expected for Eggs; Poultry, Will Likely Work Lower 
By? GILBERT GUSLER, ; 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


oe SAVORS. summer egg market 
is to be. expected by producers this 
year if the following indications prove 
correct. 

1. Summer egg 
production probably 
will be mo larger 
than a year ago. 
Since the first of the 
new egg year on 
March 1, receipts of 
eggs at the four 
leading markets have 
been about 2 per 
cent less than in 
1928. According to 
official estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the number of 
laying hens on farms on May 1 was 4 to 
5 per cent smaller than on the same date 
a year ago. The current low cost of feeds 
will stimulate heavy feeding of poultry, 
offsetting much of this loss in numbers, 
but the lay will still be moderate. 


2. The “shortage” of shell eggs in stor- 
age compared with a year ago had reach- 

nearly a million and a half cases on 
June 1, and there is little chance now 
to make up any of it. Holdings of frozen 
€ggs on June 1 were enough larger than in 
to offset only about 6 per cent of 
the loss in shell egg stocks. 
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If consumptive demand continues to 
hold up during the next month as well as 
it has been, it is probable that storage 
eggs will start moving into consumptive 
channels earlier than usual this year. In 
any case, the storage situation is one of 
the strongest props under the summer egg 
market. 

3. More eggs have been eaten this year 
than last, and the increase has been ac- 
complished at higher prices. Cool weather 
late into the season maintained a high 
average quality of receipts and stimulated 
good consumer demand: Demand usually 
falls off a little during the summer, but 
there is no reason to expect a decline 
under last year. 


4. Prices during the next few months 
probably will average as high as, if not 
higher than a year ago. Egg prices dur- 
ing the spring, except for a brief period 
in April, have averaged higher than a 
year ago. Current prices are the highest 
at this time in any of the past eight years 
with the exception of 1925. With pro- 
duction on a smaller scale and consump- 
tion somewhat larger than a year ago 
and reserve stocks of eggs the smallest 
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pared to 1928. sin 





since 1920, it is reasonable to believe that 
prices can be maintained on as high a 
scale if not higher than in the summer 
of 1928, 


Poultry prices have broken sharply 
in the past month, but values still are 
‘several cents a pound higher than a year 
ago and the highest at this time of year 
since 1920, On May 15, producers received 
the highest prices on record for the cor- 
responding date for poultry at the farm 
with the exception of 1918 and 1919. The 
average price was 24.4 cents a pound com- 
pared with 21.5 cents on the same date a 
year earlier and a five-year average for 
May 15 of 21.8 cents. 


The high prices for poultry apparently 
have led farmers to cull early this year. 
Receipts of dressed poultry at the four 
leading markets since June 1 have been 
17 per cent heavier than a year ago al- 
though during most of this year supplies 
have run behind 1928. The midwestern 
farm crop of broilers was late this year 
and is just now beginning to move to 
market and this may be one reason for 
the recent marked gain in supply as com- 
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The large shortage in stocks of frozen 
poultry which faced the trade in Febru- 
ary has gradually diminished. Distribu- 
tion of poultry into consuming channels 
has been enough smaller than a year ago 
to prevent the same movement of frozen 
poultry as in 1928 in spite of the smaller 
receipts of fresh dressed stock. Holdings 
on June 1 totaled 41,825,000 pounds com- 
pared with 43,872,000 pounds on June 1, 
1928. 

A larger poultry crop is being pro- 
duced than in 1928 according to a report 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
on May 1 the number of chicks of this 
year’s hatch averaged 87 per farm flock 
compared with 85 a year ago. It is be- 
lieved that hatching operations in May 
and June were larger than usual for 
those months due to the unfavorable 
early season so that the crop*of chickens 
to be marketed next fall may be even 
larger than the report indicated. 

Poultry prices usually drift a little 
lower during the summer. With a good 
sized crop in prospect for fall marketing, 
adequate reserves of frozen poultry, a — 
restricted consuming demand, and prices 
already several cents higher than at the 
corresponding time a year ago, the 
market can be expected to work lower 
before fail. 
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Banners of Scoutcraft 
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s 
THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 

Scout Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Back at home, the Tribe members followed 
their routine work, giving attention to their 
vocational agriculture projects and perfecting 
their Scout degree work in anticipation of the 
visit of the city lads. Rod and his chum, 
Jack Barry, became acquainted with Helen 
Burnett and her father, new-comers to the 
Valley, by rescuing them and rendering first 
aid when the Burnett car overturned. 


Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and Jack had spent 
many hours searching in vain for it, using 
as their guide a map which had been in the 
Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 


. mained undiscovered. 


Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,” made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 


AYS lengthened into weeks and a 
month had gone by before Scoutmas- 
ter Graham led his Troop into the Valley. 
The coming of the city Scouts had been 
delayed because of an 
important law suit 
which demanded At- 
torney Graham’s 
presence and his lads 
would not leave with- 
out him. While the 
delay had proved a 
disappoint ment to 
Guide Frost and his 
Scouts, they had 
seized the opportun- 
ity to perfect their 
knowledge of Scoutcraft and the Tribe 
gave promise of holding its own with the 
rival Troop from the big town. 


The Boy Scout Troop came to Pleasant 
Valley in far different style than that in 
which their friends from the country had 
traveled when they visited the city. All 
the camping equipment had been sent in 
advance by truck, and a fast moving mo- 
tor bus brought those Scouts who had 
not driven their own cars or ridden with 
special friends. When Terence Sulli- 
van’s car rolled up to Oaklawn Farm’s 
front gate and Rodney Spencer came out 
to welcome him, the smiling -face of 
Michael Moran peered out. With Rod 
was Jack Barry and closely following 
Terry’s car was a shining roadster driven 
by Jamie Stewart. 

“Here’s the old string bean,” yelled 
Jack as the cars came to a stop. “And 
hanged if old Walt Wilson isn’t along for 
ballast. Welcome to Pleasant Valley, all 
of you. But we do object to your com- 
ing in rags and ox-carts like this. If we’d 
known you were coming in style we'd 
have had the band out to welcome you.” 

Terence Sullivan who was _ shaking 
hands with Rod grinned at Jack. “Had to 
have the little old baby buggy along, 
Scout,” Terry announced. “Sliver tells 
me there’s a lady fair in this neck of the 
woods who yearns for fast traveling. I 
. aim to show her how the old bus can 
step.” 

Rod let go of his city friend’s hand. 
Here at the very moment of arrival Terry 
apparently was thinking more of culti- 
vating a new girl friend than of a camp- 
ing trip. “Cake eater!” commented Jack 
with fine scorn, “No poaching on the 
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chief’s preserves, Terry. Remember that 
Rod succored the fair damosel during a 
tur-rible accident and she’s properly 
grateful.” 

“How is my cousin, Nell, Rod?” quer- 
-ied young Stewart. “I haven’t seen her 
for a long time.” 

“She’s all right, I reckon,” answered 
Rod gruffly. “Cut out the kidding, Jack, 
Remember, you Scouts are to be our 
guests for a week before you ge into 
camp. Terry and Mike are to come in 
with me. You take charge of Stewart. 
Wilson is to be Melvin’s guest.” 


ss AN, what a place!” cried Mike 

Moran ecstatically, gazing “at the 
big white house with its imposing porch 
and wide expanse of lawn. “Rod, it’s 
even prettier than I’d expected it to be.” 

There was pride and affection in Rod’s 
eyes as he, too, surveyed the familiar 
scene. “We think it’s pretty nice,” Rod 
admitted. “Here comes mother to wel- 
come you boys to Oaklawn.” 

There was all the grace of acourtier in 
Terence Sullivan’s manner as he bent over 
Mrs. Spencer’s 
hand and expressed 
the deep apprecia- 
tion of himself and 
his fellow Scouts 
for the imvitation 
which had brought 
them to Pleasant 
Valley. “It is won- 
derful of you folks, 
Mrs. Spencer.” 
Terry. assured 
Rod’s mother. 
“We'll never be 
able to repay you 
for your kindness.” 


“The pleasure is 
all ours,” Mother 
S pencer assured 
Terry. “Our boys 
never have ceased 
talking about their visit in your homes. 
I, too, have some very dear friends in 
your great city. It is good for us to have 
these contacts. We hope your stay will 
be a very pleasant one.” 


“Tt can’t help but be pleasant,” observed 
Walter Wilson. “You may have perma- 
nent boarders on your hands, Mrs. Spen- 
cer. I can’t see myself leaving a place 
like this.” 

“We like it,” smiled Mother Spencer. 
“But the city has its advantages. You 
boys are the advance guard and you are 
all to gather here and await Professor 
Frost who will assign you to your respec- 
tive places. Your Scoutmaster is with 
the main body of the Troop, I presume.” 


“Coming along in the bus,” said Terry. 
“We hit it up and left ’em a good many 
miles back. On a road like yours here 
one just can’t help steppin’ on ’er. They'll 
be along presently.” 

The deep roar of a motor caused all 
the boys to spin about. Out in the pas- 
ture near the lake a great silver bird was 
taking wing. “What’s that?” gasped Jamie 
Stewart, “what’s that? Do you keep an 
airplane here in your back yard, Rod?” 

“Oh, that’s just one of Rod’s little 
playmates,” answered Jack Barry, grin- 
ning at his friends. “Lindstrom, the 
greatest flyer that ever held a stick, is 
making his home here with the Spencers 
and he’s a pal of Rod’s. Talk about speed, 
Terry! Lindstrom has had Rod hitting 
it up to one hundred and sixty when he 
was at the controls. Can your old bus 
equal that?” 


Ke OT quite!” admitted Terence Sulli- 

van, his eyes on the climbing plane. 
“But if that baby will take me up I’m go- 
ing to go. Talk about the ‘isolation of the 
country.” Terry laughed and gestured 
at the motor cars speeding along the rib- 
bon of concrete, the plane now soaring 
high in the air, and the radio aerial 
stretching to the Spencer farmhouse. 
“Man, all you lack here of having every- 
thing we have in the city is crowds, 
houses, and noise. No wonder you turned 
down that offer of dad’s, Rod.” 


“Men of the Spencer family do. not. 





leave their homes,” remarked Mrs. Spen- 
cer. “Oaklawn has been ‘in the family’ 
for far more than a century. Here come 
some of your Lone Scouts, Rod, and I 
can see a big bus in the distance. Remem- 
ber, all of you, that ‘our home is your 
home.’ I must be going now.” 

“Your mother is a ‘peach,’ Rod,” said 
Terry Sullivan impulsively. “And I’m 


keen to meet that dad of yours my dad° 


has talked so much about. You folks 
should be mighty happy here.” 

“We are happy,” replied Rodney, “and 
I say again that we are glad to have you. 
Dad will be in from the field at noon. We 
are busy folks, fellows, but never too busy 
to entertain guests and dad will team up 
for a game of tennis after supper. Here 
come the scoutmasters and the gang.” 

“Can there be anything lacking to make 
this a perfect month?” inquired Jamie 
Stewart. “If there’s one thing it would 
be lack of excitement. Got any myster- 
ies to solve, Jack, old kid ?” 

“Even that,” replied Jack. “There’s a 
legend of a missing mine located here on 
Oaklawn Farm, a mine that Rod and I 
have put in many 
a day searching for. 
Who knows, you 
Scouts might help 
us find it? And 
there are moon- 
shiners in the rough 
country back in tne 
hills that we have 
never penetrated. 
We can show you 
some excitement.” 


“Boy, lead me to 
it!’ Terry Sulli- 
van’s Ivish eyés 
were shining with 
the same light 
which had glowed 
in those of the first 
Terence Sullivan 
more than a half 
“Bring on your Injuns 
What could be sweeter 


century before. 
and desperadoes. 
than a little action? And I thought there 
might be nothing to do but listen to the 


hum of the bees! Mike, pinch me. I’m 
dreaming.” As the grinning Mike Moran 
complied with a right good will which 
made Terry hop and exclaim, a big bus 
rolled up and Rod and his friends were 
engulfed in @ wave of shouting Scouts, 
A momentous month filled with action 
and mysterious happenings had begun. 


CHAPTER X 
Tent Land Where Once Stood Tepees 


eben perspiring Scouts sat panting on 
a bench near the Oaklawn tennis 
court. Under the coaching of “Dynamite 
Dan” Spencer, Mike Moran was develop- 
ing into a tennis star. Terry and Rod as 
partners had just taken a hard fought 
game in which time and again the young 
Irishman had been all but swept off his 
feet by the driving attack of his older op- 
ponent. Frank admiration was in Terry’s 
eyes as he watched Father Spencer grace- 
fully leaning against a tree while he fan- 
ned his flushed face. “Your dad’s a won- 
der, Rod,” commented Terry. “No won- 
der they called him ‘Dynamite Dan’ when 
he was in college. Some way, I’ve al- 
ways thought of a farmer as a dried up 
old'man with rheumatism. Wish I could 
have seen Mr. Spencer in action when he 
was young.” 

“Not many of ’em play tennis,” replied 
Rod, chuckling appreciatively. “But you'll 
find most farm men of dad’s age hard as 
nails and able to stand the gaff in play as 
in work. In another week,-if Mike keeps 
on improving, they’ll be able to beat us 
sure. I do hope your father will be able 
to get out for a visit with us.” 

“Dad’s tied up on a big business deal,” 
complained Terry. “But he’s promised to 
run down for a week-end at least. I’ve 
written him what a wonderful home you 
have here and how fine you’ve been to me. 
I’m having the time of my life here.” 


“You'll be treated just as fine at Lem 
Porter’s,” announced Rod, “although of 
course I’m mighty sorry you are not to 
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and Lone Scout team and perhaps you 
can show him some of the fine points of 
the game.” 


WEE Scoutmaster Graham, taking a 
leaf from his friend Frost’s book, 
had arranged as Frost had that his pro- 
teges should divide their time among 
farm boy friends. In the days that Ter- 
ry Sullivan had been a guest at Oaklawn, 
sharing with Rodney Spencer the room 
which had been occupied by generations 
of Spencers, Rod’s parents had come to 
have a high regard for the warm heart- 
ed, impulsive young Irishman. Nothing 
had marred the fellowship of the three 
boys and as Rod had done in his city con- 
tacts, Terry was findifg his ideas of 
country life and country people vastly 
changed. As Terry stood bowing over 
Mother Spencer’s hand in leaving, utter- 
ing words of sincere appreciation he lifted 
misted eyes to his hostess. 

“You know my own mother died when 
I was a little boy,” said Terry and his 
voice choked. “You've seemed more 
nearly like a mother to me, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, than any woman I’ve ever met. I'll 
never forget this short stay in your 
home.” 

Mother Spencer’s eves filled with tears, 
“Nobody can ever take the place of a 
mother, Terry,” she said softly. “You 
have paid me the finest compliment possi- 
ble. I hope that you and Rod may be 
good friends. You always will be wel 
come in our home.” 


S Terry climbed into the Porter car, 

leaving his own car in the Spencer 
garage, Mike Moran turned to Rod with 
a smile on his freckled face. “I have all 
the luck, old Scout,” crowed Mike. “If 
I had all the places in the world to choose 
from after home I’d say, ‘Oaklawn!’ The 
one disappointment is that your - flyer 
friend has been away ever since we came, 
I want to get acquainted with that guy.” 


“He'll be back, all right,” said Rod, 
“Just happened to have a week away. 
Lindstrom’s a great flyer and a great fel 
low, Mike. Was a Lone Scout once him- 
self and he’s still strong for Scouting, 
We have Lone Scouts, Troop Scouts, and 
Sea Scouts. One of these days we'll be 
having Air Scouts.” : 

“That may be a prophecy,” remarked 
Mike. “But they'll never improve on the 
Scout Oath and the Scout Law. That's 
great stuff, Rod. A boy can’t go wrong 
if he lives up to it.” 

Rod agreed to all that his friend had 
said. Yet a lad of his environment never 
would be able to realize what living up to 
the Oath and the Law meant to a lad in 
Mike’s. * The city lad was enjoying his 
new and strange environment to the ut 
most and had proudly written home th 
among other achievements he had “ai 
a cow.” Before that, Mike’s experien 
in getting milk was to find a bottle in the 
ice box. As opposite in temperament a 
were Rod and Terry, the two boys were 
rapidly becoming warm friends. : 



















HE surroundings in which Terry Suk 

livan, heir of a great fortune, found 
himself when he reached the Porter homeé 
were almost as great a contrast as Rod- 
ney Spencer had found when he was 
transferred from the palatial home of his 
banker host to the tenement which shek 
tered the Moran brood. The Porters weré 
tenant farmers, their landlord a man who 
cared only for return upon his invest) 
ment and gave little thought to appeaf=| 
ance of the farm or comfort of his opef 
ators. In a house that was small and 
unpainted, having none of the luxuries 
and few of the comforts of life, Terencé 
Sullivan yet found unbounded hospitality, 
and a pride in the son of the house whicl 
sometimes is lacking in homes of greatet 
repute. Lem’s father and mother had but 
two ambitions: an education for theth 
children of whom Big Lém was the o 
est, and the ownership of a modest fz 
home where the soil would be fertile 
where the time would never come thé 
some landlord would say “move on.” 


“If we could have just a good a 
farm like Jack Barry’s dad owns,” 
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Vacations 


HIS is the time of year when vaca- 
tions are in order. Our children 
have their vacations from school, town 
people get away for what they call a 
“rest,” business men 
take a vacation, 





ga 

0k, many teachers and 

rO- college folks take a 
vacation. Some take 





“er- trips, some go visit- 





wi, ing in the good old- 
Om fashioned way, some 
+. stay at home, some 
arta go fishing, and so it 
‘ing BRADFORD KNAPP 8°CS- 
ree A vacation of idle- 
on- ness is about the most useless thing -in 
of the world for a perfectly well person. A 
stly hard worker may need a rest, but a well 
he person needs more of a change of scenery 
‘ted and occupation than just a chance to do 
nothing. 
hen After all is said the best vacation is 
his some sort of recreation, some diversion, 
ore some clean, fine amusement, something to 
ens do to relieve the monotony of everyday 
rl work. 
our ; , 
There are two times in the year when 
these chances for change or diversion 
ars, ; 
fs ought to be taken advantage of. One is 
You in the summer when we need to have a 
ssi- little fun and the other is at Christmas 
be time when a good old-fashioned family 
vel- gathering and relaxation for a few days 
is mighty good for one’s health and well 
car, being. . 
cee Farming is hard work and the summer 
vith months are months of toil and worry over 
all the crops and the year’s work. So much 
“Tf is dependent upon the effort at that time 
Ose that all else is overshadowed. But don’t 
he forget the children and the mother of the 
ve family. You will live just as long and, I 


. think, make just as much if you take a lit- 
tle time off with the family about the first 


od. of August and have a good trip or a pic- 
fel. nic or go fishing with the kiddies ‘or take 
ian them somewhere away from home where 
ng. their eyes may absorb something new and 
and interesting. 
be Blessed is the community that has 
healthy, clean, fine sports and games for 
ked its young people in summer time, where 
the picnics come once in a while, and where 
at's the generous spirit of neighborliness still 
ong brings families together and neighbor- 
hoods together at some other time than 
ee the solemn occasion of funerals. 
, to These 4-H boys’ and girls’ camps and 
| in picnics are stepg in the right direction. 
his Take an interest in them and help your 
ut- own sons and daughters to get these fine 
hat experiences which will dwell in their 


I memories through the years. 











ie I believe in the good old days of work 

as and plenty of it. I believe in liking your 

ere work and wanting to do it; in trying to 
see how well it can be done; and I believe 

ak in having a good time in this world and 

- being happy. Little vacations, little pleas- 

cil ures, a little play will do us all good, 

ofl both young and old. 
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ORE than 30 truck growers of the 

Atmore community in Escambia 
County have organized a codperative as- 
sociation for marketing and buying and 
for assembling information for the use 
of growers. The name of the growers’ 
association is the “Atmore Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Association.” E. S. Liles is 
» president; G, E. Faircloth, vice-greni- 

dent, mes Bt Cones ecret: 
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The board of directors is composed of 
J. B. Stallworth, Collin C. Hanks, W. J. 
Grubbs, Robert Melton, G. H. Baggett, 

E. Wilkinson, and R. D. Purvis. 

Lauderdale County Has “Future 
Farmers.”—The vocational agricultu- 
ral teacher of Lauderdale County High 
School is doing an outstanding piece of 
work with “Future Farmers of Ala- 
bama.” Thirty-six students are active 
members of the club.. Professor Rober- 
son, vocational teacher, says: “Each is 
trained to become one of the future farm- 
ers of Alabama and must pass certain 
requirements before. being recognized as 
an efficient farmer.” Officers of the 
club for the ensuing year are: Helon 
Waddell, president; Homer Byron, vice- 
president, and Elbert Camps, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Walston Host of Bureau Directors. 
—J. H. Walston has for four successive 
years been host to the directors of ‘the 
Franklin County Farm Bureau and 
County Agent J. D. Wood. The lunch- 
eon was served this year on Thursday, 
June 27, with Messrs. C. E. Wilson, Jr., 
and Walter Burson as additional guests. 


Under the ‘direction of Mrs. Loutie 
‘Allen and Miss Amelia Walston, .a 
tempting lunch was served at noon at the 
Walston home. Eleven Farm Bureau di- 
rectors were present. They were W.-M. 
Hester, J. J. Dillard, W. B. Pack, J. F. 
Crell, S. M.. Ozlim, Fayette Bullen, H. 
E. Harris, W. M. Cofield, G. W. Faster, 
J. C. Hester, and R. L. Bowen. 


School Was Worth $1,000 to Posey. 
—L. G. Posey, of Jemison, says that the 
first evening school held by Montgomery 
of Jemison High School was _ worth 
$1,000 in cash to him. That was two 
years ago. Until that time he had been 
fertilizing cotton with about 150 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre and making about 
one bale of cotton on five acres. After 
attending the night school meetings, he 
called his tenants together and suggested 
that they try the Auburn minimum meth- 
od of fertilizing cotton. They tried it, 
and as a result the fall of 1927 he har- 
vested 28 bales of cotton on 40 acres. 
This was the best cotton crop he had 
made since the boll weevil hit the coun- 
try. The next year he insisted on an 
evening school in his own community. He 
used 650 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 
He also poisoned five acres and made 4 
bales. His entire cotton land produced 
30 bales on 36 acres. %: 

Mr. Posey says he used to use com- 
plete fertilizer on his corn, but now he 


uses only nitrate of soda. 
L. O. BRACKEEN. 





UNCLE FRED’S COLUMN 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


A Visit to Graceville, Florida, Dur- 
ing the Watermelon Season 


HAVE recently been at Graceville, the 

watermelon center of northern Florida, 
I have visited Graceville twice before, 
but each time it was early in the year. I 
was glad to be in 
this splendid farm- 
ing section when the 
movement of the 
watermelon crop was 
at its height. 

On Wednesday, 
June 19, 58 cars were 
loaded and on 
Thursday 57 cars 
moved to the North- 
ern markets. It made 
a busy scene to haul in and load around 
50,000 melons. 

Graceville has shipped 1,200 cars in a 
season. This was too many and this year 
the acreage was cut and only some 600 
cars will be loaded. They grow two main 
varieties, the Tom Watson and the Dixie 
Belle, which is a big round melon like 
the Stone Mountain. 

About one-third of this crop is being 
haridled by the Watermelon Association 
of Adel, Bre and the others are be- 














G. F. HUNNICUTT 
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Lhe frend of the Markets q 


fips following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 


Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt.............. 
MTR Nee 10.85 


Hogs, average, cut. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz..............- 
Hens, heavy, live, tb 
Butter, extras, tb 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, 
Oats, No. 2 white, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton............. 
New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16............ 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk, No, 1, bbl... 
tWis. round white. 


Tee eee ee 
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SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 1 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 
Beef cattle, pound .............000:: 2@4 
SPOUT, NEEL” eg wh svauteessfedchaseobe 60@65 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


.$0.06%4  $0.06% $0.06% - $..... 
287%  +87% 1.10 1.24 
10.50 10.65 7.91 
13.11 13.03 13.18 7.24 
2854 29 28 21% 
25% 28, 24 13 
40, 42, 43 25%, 
1.22 125% 1.69% 1.05%, - 
93%, 86%° 107% ‘6454 
47 45% 70%, 45Y, 
17.50 20.50 21.50 17.95 
1820 1905 2235 1315 
387% 4.50 140%, cae 
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Cents 
GI RON nos ocnscascecstuensaneewe 12% 
WO, GOGO io ie caves evecis cievecabns 15@16 
Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 90@$1.00 











bringing from $100 to $200 a car, accord- 
ing to the size. Some few farmers were 
complaining at the price, but the large 
majority seemed satisfied. These prices 
do not mean any big money, but they will 
cover expenses and give the grower a 
small profit. 


I was given a couple of rides around 
Graceville and I was greatly pleased with 
the crops in this section. I saw plenty of 
fine corn, good peanuts, cotton that is 
fruiting nicely, melons a plenty, velvet 
beans growing around the corn, sugar 
cane, and sweet potatoes at every farm 
home. What better balanced farming 
system could you ask for? 


I forgot to mention that Graceville also 
has a cucumber receiving plant, and the 
manager told me that he had paid out 
over $10,000 for cucumbers. This with 
some $75,000 for melons will help the 
farmers out very much. I can always see 
a great difference when I reach a section 
where the farmers have some cash crop 
to supplement the cotton. 


The Graceville farmers also raise hogs 
and cattle. One gentleman said to me: 
“All our farmers are doing well who 
work and use any judgment.” These are 
two éssentials for a successful farmer, 
and especially does he need to develop 
and to use the good judgment. 


GOOD CROP OATS, RYE, AND 
BUR CLOVER SEED 


EED oats will be a little more plentiful 

in the South this year than last. The 
heaviest increase is in South Carolina and 
Georgia where the crop is about 25 per 
cent larger than last year. The produc- 
tion is about the same in Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. Oklahoma is 
just slightly less than in 1928, but this will 
be more than offset by the slightly larger 
crop in Texas. 
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A heavier crop of Abruzzi rye has been 
produced in the Carolinas than last year, 
but the production in the other Southern 
States is about the same as in 1928. The 
quality of both rye and oats is good. 


Production of bur clover seed in South 
Carolina and Georgia is about the same 
as last year. Rains in Georgia interfered 
somewhat with the harvest, but the quality 
is fairly good. In South Carolina the 
weather was better and the quality is quite 
good. 


WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 


Preventing Seepage in Artificial Lake. 

“I have an artificial lake that is formed 
by a dam.across @ small valley. It is about 
12 feet high, pallle 0: Li foct Nase med ois. 




























































































years old and has always seeped so that it : 
goes dry in summer. Please advise how | : 
1 may stop this.” 

(Answered by J. W. Carpenter, Jr., Asst. Pretg 


Agricultural Engineering, Missis- 
sippi A, & M. College.) 


I judge that the principal trouble is the 
lack of a proper union between the dam © 
and its foundation. In building a dam, ~ 
all surface soil and vegetable matter @ 
should be removed from the foundation. ~ 
It should then be thoroughly plowed and 7 
disked in order that the best union possi-" 
ble may be obtained. It is often advis~ ~ 
able to dig a ditch the length of the dam, 
which is later filled as the dam is built, © 
This furnishes an obstruction in the nat- 4 
ural line of cleavage between the dam © 
and its foundation, and is not particularly 
expensive, as the soil removed from the © 
ditch may be placed in the toe of the ™ 
dam. I would suggest that the leakage | 
may be stopped by digging a ditch on the © 
upper side and adding to the dam. 


This is assuming that you are working 
with a clay soil and that the water is not 
seeping through the soil of the dam it- 7 
self. If the dam is constructed on soil 
of a sandy nature so that the water is ~ 
seeping through the dam itself, it would — 
probably be necessary to construct an ~ 
impervious core wall or to put an imper- © 
vious face on it. This need not be ex- | 
pensive and may be accomplished as fol- © 
lows: The impervious core wall or the 
impervious face may be made of pud-~ 
dled clay, or in case sufficient clay is not ~ 
available, it may be made of gravel, © 
sand, and clay. This mixture should be 
carefully graded. The proportion may — 
be obtained by placing a given amount of | 
gravel in container and pouring water % 
into the container until all spaces in the ~ 
gravel are filled. By measuring the water” 
poured in, the percentage of sand to fill 7 
the spaces between the gravel may be ob- © 
tained. Sand and gravel should be mixed ~ 
together in this proportion and water” 
poured into the container as before to ob- | 
tain the percentage of clay necessary to © 
fill the spaces between the sand and - 
gravel. 


Making Poultry Manure A Balanced 
Fertilizer. 


“What should be mixed with pout’ 
try manure to make it a well bal- 
anced fertilizer?” 


Poultry manure is quite rich in nitro-~ 
gen, but contains comparatively small 
quantities of phosphoric acid and pote 
To properly balance it, mix with the. 
droppings each day from 100 birds, t 
pounds of superphosphate, three-fou 
of a pound of muriate of potash, and : 
pound of litter or trash taken from ft 
floor of the poultry house. This will 
ance the material reasonably well, c 
one-third of a om of a 4-84 ¢ 
fertilizer. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, July 15—I saw a bath- 

room the other day that was made 
delightfully colorful by the use of a ship- 
patterned paper on the walls. The paper 
had been given a coat 
of shellac to water- 
proof it. 

Tuesday, July 16. 
—Tiny mats made 
like hooked rugs are 
splendid for putting 
under hot dishes. 
Fine burlap, silk 
scraps, and small 
loops are best for 
these miniature rugs. 

Wednesday, July 17—Had you thought 
of taking a roll of adhesive tape along on 
»* your camping trip? A bit of it will keep 
> a cork in a bottie or a top on a can. 

Thursday, July 18.—As an accompani- 
- ment to iced tea when the club meets with 
you, lemon drop cookies are particularly 
delicious. Here’s how to make them :— 














MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Lemon Drop Cookies.—Cream % cup butter, 
add gradually % cup sugar, 1 egg beaten un- 
til thick and light, and % teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons hot water. Next put 
in % tablespoon lemon juice, grated rind 1 
lemon, and % cup flour. Mix well, drop from 
tip of teaspoon onto buttered baking sheet, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Friday, July 19.—Makers of fine re- 
frigerators recommend using a little bak- 
ing soda in the water with which you 
wash the white enamel outside finish as 
well as the food compartments. 

Saturday, July 20.—You'll find a sleeve- 
less dress with matching short coat both 
smart and practical for summer travel 
wear. Washable silks and cotton materi- 
als are equally popular but the silk will 
be less liable to muss on a long trip. 

Sunday, July 21,—‘“There is nothing in 
the spirit of religion hostile to cheerful 
enjoyment of the world.”—L. W. Grindon. 





KITCHEN CABINETS FOR 
KITCHEN COMFORT 


2s Sapo surely is a good pie,” observed 
Mr. Wilson as he passed his plate 
' for a second helping. 

to eat any, Mother ?” 

“IT don’t seem to have much appetite,” 
Mrs. Wilson answered. 

“Too tired,” remarked Grandpa, coming 
to the point as usual. “I’ll wager you 
walk farther baking a pie than John 
and I do doing the 








“Aren’t you going 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


REMODELED KITCHEN OF MRS. VIVIAN HALE, JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Such conveniences as a modern kitchen cabinet, electric range, enamel top table, linoleum, 
shades, and screens make cooking a pleasure in this efficient workshop. 


meal, sugar, tea, coffee, spices, and all 
the other foodstuffs needed in preparing 
a meal right together with the mixing 
bowls, spoons, and other small utensils. 
The commercial cabinets have convenient 
containers for all these articles. Then they 
have a number of features it would be 
quite impossible to put in at home such as 
a metal lined bread box, enamel top, in- 
sect proof casters, sliding shelves, and— 
Oh, I couldn’t begin to name them. all. 
Besides that, a good-sized one would give 
us ample storage space for our reserve 
supply of groceries.” 

“Then, they’re movable,” Jane told her 
father, “and we could push it off by the 
window where Mother and I could keep 
cool in summer and move it by the stove 
in winter. Our home demonstration agent 
has explained to us how important it is 
to group the kitchen furniture so as to 
save steps and with such a cabinet you 
can change your grouping to suit the 
season,” 

“Warm in winter, cool in summer, 
€ Now our kitchen’s just a hummer,” 
recited Grandpa with a twinkle in his eye. 

“A cabinet surely does seem to have a 
lot of advantages,” declared Mr. Wilson. 
“And I must say that they’re mighty 






chores.” 
Mrs. 





Wilson 
looked thoughtful 
while Mr. Wilson 
looked startled. 

“We need a new 
kitchen cabinet,” 
said Jane, who 
shared her grand- 
father’s directness. 

“Well, well, if 
that’s all that’s 
» needed I reckon I 
© can build one,” said 
* Mr. Wilson in re- 
lief. 

“T’m not so sure 
you can,” his wife 
' told him. “That is, 
» I’m not sure you 
can build one as 
/ convenient as the 
' kind we can buy. 
For instance, if we 
| really are going to 
" save kitchen steps, 
» we want a cabinet 
| that will ‘old flour, 













ANOTHER CHARMING FARM HOME 

A few weeks ago Dr. Poe chanced to pass a charming 
farmhouse up in Maryland that he thought The Pro- 
pressive Farmer Family would enjoy seeing also. He 
had a photograph made of it for you. 

Observe the native stone in the fence and. chimney, 
the evergreens as shields for porch and farm lot, the 
flowering bushes at the foundation of the house, and 
the vine that softens the chimney corner, 

~Photograph Courtesy of Dr. H. B, Simmons, Chestertown, Md. 





























good looking. I noticed a pale gray one 
down in the furniture store window this 
morning. It was painted with a fine quality 
enamel.” 

“Yes, and that enamel is easily clean- 
ed,” his wife told him. “I do think a 
cabinet is a splendid piece of equipment.” 

“And we could take it right with us 
when we build our new house,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “while a built-in one would have 
to be left behind. The way they are 
made I feel sure one would last for years. 
But after all I’m not so much interested 
in the way cabinets wear as in keeping 
my wife from getting worn-out—and if 
a cabinet in the kitchen will add to her 
comfort a cabinet we'll have.” 

“Now that,” said Grandpa, “is what I 
call good sense.” 


COTTON DRESS POINTERS 


1 acer you buy your cotton 
dresses ready-made or make them at 
home there are certain points to observe 
if you would have them truly good look- 
ing. And by the way, of course you 
know that cotton dresses are now chosen 
for many, many occasions by 
women who can afford to wear 
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whatever they wish. Many of the frocks 
offered by most the expensive shops for 
sports or other daytime use have very 
short sleeves set in at the armhole with a 
flat felled seam like a man’s shirt or 
sleeves that are a continuation of a yoke. 
These styles are well illustrated by pat- 
terns No. 3433 and 2846. Other things 
noted about these dresses are that triple 
rows of machine stitching are a smart fin- 
ish, hips are snug, skirts appear nearly 
straight except when in motion, and 
pleats are large enough to launder easily. 
Grouped pleats are best. Skirts are long 
enough to cover the knees, especially at 
the back. 

Stitched hats of the same cotton ma- 
terial that fashions the dress are an ex- 
tremely smart addition to the summer ~*s- 
tume and are not hard to make. 


Patterns and fashions 


Two pat- 















































RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
Pp terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


AWNINGS FOR SHADY COM- 
FORT 


” CALL ‘ this comfort,” observed 

Grandpa Wilson as he settled himself 
on the newly screened porch one Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Tt sure is fine,” agreed his son. “There 
isn’t a fly in sight.” 

Peace reigned for a few minutes while 
the various members of the family read. 
Then young Jane got up and went into 
the house. Before long Graridpa Wilson 
began fanning himself. 

“Pretty warm out here, isn’t it?” he 
asked of no one in particular. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Wilson. “I don’t 
know why folks build porches facing the 
west but it certainly does make them hot 
in the afternoon, just when most people 
want to enjoy them.” 

“Vines would help but it’s too late for 
them’to do much good this summer,” re- 
marked Mr. Wilson. 

“And they cut off the view and I must 
confess I like to see what goes by on the 
road,” observed Mrs. Wilson. 

“What about awnings?” asked Grand- 
pa, fanning vigorously. “Now that we've 
put up these fine screens it does seem as 
though we ought get the most out of our 
porch,” 














“Awnings would be fine,” said 
Mrs. Wilson enthusiastically. “And 
they dress up a house as much as a 

new hat does a 
woman. Of course 
we must consider 
the house itself 
.when picking them 
out just as we 
would consider the 
woman when choos- 
ing her headgear. 
For some of those 
, eee =m Odern Spanish 
x Rae A Was. & type houses, the 

os very brightly col- 
i ored awnings are 
particularly appro- 
priate. But for a 
simple little white 7 
farmhouse like | 
ours, broad green © 
and white stripes 
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Pattern Department 











Yokes, flares, and very short sleeves 


284@—Here’s something delightfully new, a 
pointed yoke that carries its points 
into sleeves. The bottom of the 
blouse section repeats the yoke line 
and the whole thing becomes a point- 
ed success whether developed in 
pique, broadcloth, or wash silk. The 
flared skirt is not only charming 
but is easier to iron than pleats. The 
pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 2% yards 
of 39-inch material. 

3394—Scallops down the front of this dress 
add little to the work of making but 
much to the style of the finished 
frock. The vogue for a bit of hand- 
work is followed attractively by the 
embroidered pocket. On a frock of 
white shantung, the collar, buttons, 
belt, and embroidery might well be 
a medium shade of blue. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years.. Size 12 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 











are all interesting style notes. 


inch contrasting. The embroidery 
pattern 706 comes separately. 
3433—This youthful model illustrates the 
fact that simplicity frequently goes 
hand in hand with style. Equally 
suitable for voile, chambray, or silk 
crepe, this dress may be used for 
home, travel, or church, depending 
upon the material chosen. It illus- 
trates the attractiveness of contrast- 
ing collars and cuffs, pockets, and 
grouped pleats. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure... Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 44-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
726—There’s an everlasting charm to roses 
and this conventional rose pattern 
is splendid for decorating luncheon 
cloths, curtains, towels, or other 
household linens. The pattern in- 
cludes transfer for 5 yards of bor- 
der 2% inches wide. Blue or yellow. 








fortable and add a gay note of color and 
yet are not out of keeping.” 

“Here, here,” spoke up Mr. Wilson. 
“Aren’t these awnings going to cost a lot 
of money? I thought they were used 
chiefly on. very expensive homes.” 

“Well, there’s no reason why that 
should be so,” his wife told him. “Awn- 
ings are like a great many other things— 
folks get the idea that they are luxuries 
and never do inquire as to the price. As a 
matter of fact the first cost is not very 
high and they last for years if given 
proper care. I really think there’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t have one for 
this front porch and a smaller one to 
Shade the back porch in the mornings. 
The delightful part of awnings is that 
they shut out the glare without keeping 
out the breezes.” 

“You know so much about them I’m 
Sure you’ve had awnings in your mind for 
some time,” observed Mr. Wilson. “I 
reckon the next thing to do is get them.” 


| JUST BETWEEN NEIGHBORS 


a 48 you suggest something as a be- 

ginning for a company dinner? I’m 
too far from town to get 
anything fancy,” writes 
Mrs. J. G. S., of South 


Carolina. 











Have you plenty of to- 
Matoes and an onion in 
the garden, Mrs. S.? In 
those you have the mak- 
Ings of one of the newest 
and most popular appetiz- 
ers, the tomato cocktail. 
Strain the juice from the 
Taw tomatoes through a 
fine sieve, add just a few 
drops of the onion juice, 
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and serve in small glasses. Once you’ve 
tried it you will not save it for company 
occasions. 


Colors for a Bedroom 


“What colors are most suitable to use 
in a bedroom?” inquires Miss A. L., of 
Alabama. ~~ 

Consult your own taste; this is your 
personal domain to treat as you please. 
Light, dainty shades usually give the best 
effect. Deep cream or ivory walls have 
the advantage of harmonizing with almost 
any type or color of furniture. Pale 
green is popular at present and offers a 
fine opportunity for developing a charm- 
ing room, One that I saw not long ago 
had light green walls, furniture painted 
a slightly detper shade, curtains of deep 
ivory net, and bedspreads of sunshiny 
daffodil yellow. Palest lavender might 
have been used for the spreads and a 
matching shade of organdy for the cur- 
tains. 

Serving Swiss Chard 

“Please tell me how to serve Swiss 
chard. Do you cook it like mustard or 
do you serve it like lettuce?” is the ques- 
tion of Mrs. E. C. F., of Tennessee. 


I am glad that you have added Swiss 
chard to your garden this 
year, Mrs. F., for I feel 
sure you will enjoy it. It 
is eaten cooked. You can 
boil the whole leaves in 
slightly salted water and 
serve with butter, or you 
can cut the green part 
from the thick white stem 
and cook separately. The 
green leafy part may be 
cooked like mustard or 

, spinach, while the stems 
are treated like asparagus 
and first boiled and then 
served creamed on toast or 
with mayonnaise. 


A fille Sormon 
On Good Hfealtth 


By —. M.Reeisrer, M.D. 
Catechism About Pasteurized Milk 


ASTEURIZING milk’ is a measure 

undertaken for health protection. 
There are so many things that both pro- 
ducers and consumers of milk should 
know about this sub- 
ject that we are go- 
ing to give a little 
catechism about it. 

Question: What is 
pasteurized milk? 

Answer: Pasteur- 
ized milk is milk 
that has been heated 
to 145 degrees Fah- 
renheit and held at 
this temperature for 
30 minutes. Milk thus pasteurized should 
be at once cooled to a temperature of 55 
degrees Fahrenheit and held at this temp- 
erature. 

Why is milk pasteurized? 

Milk is pasteurized to destroy disease 
germs. Disease germs are often found 
in milk and multiply very rapidly es- 
pecially if the milk is above temperature 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 

How do disease germs get into milk? 

Disease germs get into milk in the fol- 
lowing ways: they are— 

1. Contained in the milk as it comes from 
the cow—as for instance in cases of bovine 
tuberculosis, or 

2. Carried into the milk by dirt, dust, or by 
contaminated water used in washing milk 
vessels and equipment, or 

3. Carried into milk by human contact in 
the process of handling it from cow to user. 















DR. REGISTER 


What diseases are carried in milk? 
Tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
septic sore throat, 
dysentery and 
other diseases of 
the bowels, scar- 
let fever, undu- 
lant fever, and 
probably infantile 
paralysis. In the 
last 20 years 600 
epidemics of the 
_above diseases 
have occurred in 
the United States 
and Canada. This 
does not include 
many, many spo- 
radic cases known to have been caused by 
contaminated milk. 

Are not diseases likewise communicated 
by pasteurized milk? 

There is no record of any disease 
caused by properly pasteurized milk. 
We have cases like those occurring in 
Canada two years ago where thousands 
came down with typhoid fever caused by 
milk that was supposed to have been 
properly pasteurized. But upon investi- 





gation, it was found that unpasteurized ~ 


milk slipped through on accotint of de- 
fects in the machinery. 


If milk is to be pasteurized, why can we 
not depend upon pasteurising altogether 
to make our mitk safe and not have to be 
so extremely particular in producing and 
handling it? ; 

Pasteurizing will not take the place of 
healthy cows, or clean dairies, clean milk- 
ers, clean equipment, or clean handling. 
Neither does pasteurization do away with 
the need for inspection and supervision 
of handling milk for human consumption. 
After we have produced the cleanest milk 
that can possibly be produced, then pas- 
teurization makes it doubly safe. Pas- 
teurisation is the final safeguard for the 
consumer. 

Does not pasteurizing milk make it in- 
ferior in quality to raw milk? 

There are four facts we should keep 
in mind about pasteurized milk :— 

1. Pasteurization does not change the quality 
of milk for any practical purpose, except to 
make the milk safe to use: 
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2. Pasteurized milk is as digestible as raw 
mulk. : 


3. Pasteurized milk has as much nutrition as 
raw milk. 


4. Pasteurized milk does not have a distinct 
taste. If there is any peculiar taste, it was 
there before the milk was pasteurized. 


Does not pasteurized milk have to be 
supplemented when fed to babies? 

If pasteurized milk is used to feed ba- 
bies, orange juice or tomato juice should 
be added. But these same juices should 
also be added to raw milk that is used to 
feed babies. 


The Voice of Our President 


y IS most refreshing and encouraging 
to have our President speak out pub- 
licly, as he did in his inaugural address, 
his views as to publi: health. I wish all 
our people would read and consider well 
the following short passage from Presi- 
dent Hoover’s address on inauguration 
day. 

“In public health the discoveries 
of science have opened a new era. 
Many sections of our country and 
many groups of our citizens suf- 
fer from diseases, the eradication of 
which is a mere matter of ad- 
ministration and moderate expendi- 
ture. Pyblic health service should be 
as fully"Srganized and as universally 
incorporated into our government 
system, as is public education. The 
returns are a thousandfold in eco- 
nomic benefits, and infinitely more in 
reduction of. suffering and promotion 
of human happiness.” 

The health of all the people is a most 
important matter. A chain, you know, 
is no stronger than its weakest link. One 
person sick with a communicable disease, 
or one family living amidst unsanitary 
and unhygienic surroundings in a com- 
munity, drags down to a lower level, the 
health of ‘that community. 

It was my good fortune, a few weeks 
ago, to visit a farm in California be- 
longing to President Hoover, and from 
the looks of things: around that farm 
—the sanitary conditions and all—I am 
sure the President is vitally interested 
in clean and sanitary living on the farm 
and that he is setting his fellow-citizens 
a good example in practical farm sani- 
tation. F. M. R. 


PALE HANDS WE LOVE 


N WASHING the hands, never use 

water hotter than you can comfortably 
bear. Avoid cold water, too, as either 
extreme in temperature is likely to reddén 
the hands. Rely rather on plenty of soap, 
lukewarm water, and a hand brush to 
keep them clean. 

Be sure to dry the hands carefully 
every time they are washed. A little cold 
cream and talcum powder or a soothing 
hand lotion rubbed in after washing are 
additional safeguards. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 

















“None of us is perfect. 
once when ants got in my sugar.” 
“When I think how simple Pa 
T get scared of other women, an’ then 
I look at his bald head an’ reakze 


I said ‘damn’ 
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protects him like @ pure heart.” 
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HE JUST REMEMBERED 
THAT HE FORGOT TO 
Trenew” his Subscription 








By Nicholas Creel, Harrison County, 


Miss. 
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FROM OLD KENTUCKY 
By Bessie Martin, Clark County, Ky. 














AROUND THE CURVE 
By Orr Peters, Johnson County, Arkansas. 














HARE AND HOUNDS 
By Eié Little, Halifax County, N. C. 





Ruby Johnson, Hancock; Leonard Wood, Bar- 
row. 

Alabama.—Janie Howard, Chambers; Nor- 
man Vandigraft, St. Clair; Ruby Allman, 
Blount; Susan Richardson, Crenshaw; Minnie 
Lee McIntyre, Clarke; Lois Blackburn, Bald- 
win; Myrtle Doss, Talladega; Willie Hayes, 
Talladega. 


HERE YOU ARE 


t P entns Girls and Boys:— 


Here you are, winners announced 
and everything. Gee, but that was a 
job for the judges to select the best 
drawings. Nearly 600 of you sent in 
sketches of one type or another. 





Of course, no tracings could be consid- 
ered, and since the rules of the contest 
said that only pencil or pen might be 
used, still other drawings in crayon and 
various colored inks were ruled out. In 
making the awards, the age of the boy 
or girl was considered as well as the 
drawing itself. I hope all of you will be 
pleased. 


Special awards will go to all of those 
who receive honorable mention; another 
set of awards will go to all those whose 
drawings are printed but who did not 
receive a cash prize. Any boy or girl 
who wishes his or her drawing returned 
should send to Uncle P.F., The: Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at once, 6 cents in 
stamps. Drawings will not be held long- 
er than July 21. Sincerely yours, 


PP Me 2 pte ca 
UNCLE BILL CASPER 
By Odis Loftin, Dekalb County, Alabama. 


HONORABLE MENTION ~ 
(Names and counties are given) 
Address Unknown.--Sidney Rhodes, Mamie 
Tisdale, Hatcher Story. ' 


Georgia.—Myrtle Ellis, Cobb; H. Lofton Gid- THE BUFFALO HUNT 
dens, Dodge; Hershel Williams, Habersham; By James Dean (14), Shelby County, Tenn. 
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FIRST PRIZE DRAWING 
By Ben G. McFarlane, Russell County, Virginia. 





; S3 
SECOND PRIZE DRAWING 
By Andrew Hamm (12), Caddo County, Okla 
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“MAN’S IDEAL” 
By Henry L. Hufstetler (16), Tift County, Ga, 


SUNSET 
Drawn by Hubert Massey, Banks County, Ga. 
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A SNOW SCENE 
Lone Scout Robert T. Hendley, Pittsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, 


A WATER COLOR PAINTING 
By Ida Mae Holliday (13), Hinds County, Miss. 














SPECIAL MENTION 


By Hattie E. Barringer, Union County, Ar 
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1, Joure. 
2. Owner. 
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Eight Questions and Answers About Ese- 
kiel’s Call as a Prophet 


1 
How long did Ezekiel reside in Babylonia 
before he commenced to prophesy? 
About five years. 





Il 

How old was he and what occurred at this 
time? 

Ezekiel was about 30 years of age when a 
vision came to him which resulted in his be- 
coming a prophet. 

Ill 

What happened in the vision? ; 

He saw Jehovah seated on His throne in 
the heavens holding a parchment scroll in 
His hand. Ezekiel fell upon his face. Jehovah 
bade him-rise. He gave the prophet the 
scroll. It was filled with lamentations and 
mourning for the Jewish people. At Jehovah's 
command Ezekiel ate it. It was sweet as 


honey. IV 


What was the meaning of the vision? 

The lamentations symbolized the sad state 
of the Jewish people. The sweetness of the 
parchment exemplified the fact that bittter 
things are sweet if they come from the hands 


of God. 
Vv 


How did Ezekiel carry out the task imposed 
upon him? 

Ezekiel undertook the work imposed upon 
him and became one of the great Jewish 
leaders. 

vi 
What does today’s lesson teach? 
The need of personal responsibility. 
vil 


Why did Ezekiel place so much 
upon it? 

Israel maintained its strength as a nation 
through the banding together of the people. 
With the fall of Jerusalem, the people were 
scattered. They were in a far land. There- 
fore, the individual must work alone to bring 
about the restoration of the nation. 

Vil 

How did this teaching result? 

Ezekiel’s teaching resulted in great good 
when, at last, his people returned to their 
native land. 

(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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JUNIOR FARMERS CAMP IN 
CAPITAL 


Awards for 4-H Club Activities 
Won by Southern Members 


N TO Washington came represenfa- 

tives of more than half a million or- 
ganized farm boys and girls to participate 
in the Third National 4-H Club Camp, 
June 19 to 25. Including state club lead- 
ers, more than 300 delegates from. 38 
states were registered. 

Hawaii was represented for the first 
time by Koichi Ito, club member, and H. 
C. Wong, county agent for the territory. 
Federal funds for codperative extension 
work in the islands were made available 
by the Capper-Ketcham Act of 1927. 

The national camp is one of the really 
important events of the calendar year as 
well as in the lives of the members who 
attend, for it is the desire of every 
American to make a pilgrimage to the 
national Capital. The clubsters see at first 
hand how the Department of, Agriculture 
functions to promote the nation’s basic in- 
dustry. They visit the Capitol, White 











| 25-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 


Across 
. Organ of body. 
. Anxious, 
Ago. 
. Payments on use of 
another’s proper- 





>why 


ty. 
5. A braid. 


1. Center. 

2. Keen to 44, 
3. Gone by. 
4 
5 





. Tears. 
. A lock of hair. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 


1, Joure. 5. Erect. 
| 2 Owner. (Across and Down the 
» 3. Uncle. same.) 
~ 4 Relic 





House,. Library of Congress, Mount Ver- 
non, Arlington National Cemetery, and 
other notable shrines, 

Meantime they get a taste of real sol- 
dier life. “Fighting’’ marines pitch tents 
for their accommodation on the grounds 
of-the Department of Agriculture, adjoin- 
ing the new $4,000,000 administration 
building, now nearing completion. Re- 
veille sounds at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and invigorating setting-up exercises put 
the boys and girls in trim for the daily 
grind. The camp is not all play by any 
means. Assembly comes first on the pro- 
gram, with an address by a prominent 
government official, or some person who is 
interested in the future welfare of the 
youth of the nation. Then club activities 
are discussed by extension workers and 
club members at various group confer- 
ences. This is followed by a sight-seeing 
tour, and in the evening there is the 
campfire, the most interesting feature of 
all. Circled about a roaring wood fire, 
the club. members sing club songs, crack 
jokes, and tell stories of outstanding 4-H 
club achievements. Really, the camp 
serves as a melting pot for farm youth 
from all sections of the country. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the boys and 
girls.to get acquainted with one another 
and to discuss their common problems, 
thus paving the way for nation-wide ag- 
ricultural codperation. 

Arriving at Washington, this year’s 
delegation was welcomed by C. W. War- 
burton, director of Extension Work, in 
the auditorium of the National Museum. 
Observing that the membership has reach- 
ed the 700,000 mark this year, he assured 
the boys and girls that the Department 
of Agriculture “is proud of their many 
notable achievements.” Dr. Warburton 
also pointed out that 4-H club work is 
not restricted to the United States, as 
many foreign educators come here from 
time to time to study the movement with 
the view of organizing similar clubs in 
their own countries. Other speakers in- 
cluded Dr. C. B. Smith, chief of the De- 
partment Office of Extension; John Al- 
exander, of the American Youth Fcunda- 
tion; Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, Represen- 
tative to Congress from Florida; R. W. 
Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and General Summerall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army. 

Awarding trophies to outstanding club 
members in camp was a new feature this 
year. Both were won by Southern club- 
sters—Helen Drinker_o€ Virginia, and 
John Jackson of Louisiana. The cups 
were presented by Mrs. Herbert Hoover: 
She was also the principal speaker on a 
radio program broadcast in connection 
with the annual banquet on the evening of 
June 22. Mrs. Hoover spoke from the 
President’s camp in the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Forest, 100 miles away. 

P. L. PLYLER. 


Do You Remember 
‘Twenty-five Years Ago? 


The One-horse Farmer Should 
Buy an Extra Horse 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this month 

The Progressive Farmer published a 
thoughtful argument by one of the “grand 
old men” of Southern agriculture, the late 
Col. J. S. Newman, of South Carolina, 
father of Prof. C. L. Newman now of 
our editorial staff. Said Col. Newman :— 


“The chief enemy to progressive agri- 
culture in the Southern States is the ‘one- 
horse farm.’ The equipment of the one- 
horse farm is generally a cheap mule, too 
weak, as usually fed, to do good work; a 
boy Dixie, and a scooter plow provided 
with shovel, scooter, and half-shovel. 


“The landowner has the matter largely 
in his own hands. The average land- 
owner tenants out his land to any respon- 
sible person who can secure supplies from 
a merchant by mortgaging crops not yet 
planted and buy on credit some broken- 
down horse or mule blanketed also with 
a mortgage. The landlord does this know- 
ing and acknowledging that what he re- 
ceives from the tenant will not pay for the 
deterioration of the land from which his 
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CLUBBERS AND LEADERS AT NATIONAL 4-H CAMP 


iy 


Georgia.—Left to right: Lurline Collier, state girls’ club agent; Bower Campbell, Doro- 


thy Kellogg, Leary Deal, Eloise Marwell; G. 


. Cunningham, state boys’ club agerit. 


Alabama.—Left to right: Miss Bess Fleming, state girls’ club agent; Mabry Phillips, 
Mildred Randall, Lee Terry, Edna Stacey; T. A. Sims, state boys’ club agent. 
Florida.—Left to right: Fiss Flavia Gleason, state home demonstration agent; Clifford 


Bayles, Thelma Hood, William Platt, Louise Owens; R. W. 


profit is supposed to be derived. This 
policy and practice are suicidal in their 
results. 


“Landowners can protect their land, in- 
crease their products, and benefit their 
one-horse tenants, by requiring them to 
unite their teams in the preparation of the 
land. The writer did this thirty-five years 
ago. The tenants complained in the 
spring, but thanked him in the fall. 


“The best investment a one-horse farm- 
er can make is the purchase of another 
horse or mule. Land cannot be properly 
prepared by a single-team nor can the 
most valuable and economical implements 
be utilized with less than two-horse pow- 
er. The weeder, which should be on ev- 


ery farm, is the only exception to this 


statement. 


“Any small farmer can better afford to 
buy the extra mule than he can to attempt 
to farm with one, provided he will de- 
termine to plant no more land than he can 
thoroughly prepare and fertilize and will 
diversify and rotate his crops, thus pro- 
ducing ample feed for the stock and an- 
nually increasing the productive imple- 
ments. With the Chattanooga reversible 
disk plow, the Mallory plow, the disk har- 
row, the disk cultivator, the mower, etc., 
on all of which the plowman rides, better 
crops can be grown at reduced cost. 
By the use of such labor-saving imple- 
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Blacklock, state club agent. 


ments the wages of one man can be saved, 
and this will buy the extra mule, while the 
improvements of the land and increased 
crops will pay for the implements.” 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I didn’t mean to get the piano keys 
dirty. 1 was just seem’ if 1 could train 


my dog to do my piano practice for me.” — 


“My Sunday School teacher told us to 
name six prophets, but I couldn't think 
of none except Exodus an’ Begat.” 
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The Voice of the Farm 


Opinions and Comments of Our Readers 


How Farmers Can Get Premium for 
Staple Cotton 


OUR’ editorial opinion in the June 
‘ 8 issue, “Why Southern Farmers 
Grow Short Cotton,” is a very good 
argument as far as it goes, but I am of 
the opinion that you have not yet given 
the real reason for the growing of ‘so 
much % inch staple. 

The marketing problem can be solved 
by selling through the codperative as- 
sociation. The optional pool system en- 
ables the grower to sell his cotton when 
he pleases and get immediate settlement. 
He will receive the proper differential 
for length, grade, character, and uni- 

» formity. There are several communities 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia that are growing better quality 
cotton and receiving nice premiums for 
it through the associations. 

If you will investigate the results of 
the cotton variety tests in-these states, 
you will find that there are highly pro- 
ductive, pedigreed varieties that will pro- 
duce as much inch cotton per acre as the 


% inch varieties. 
J. W. WHEELER, 
Bibb Co., Ga. 


Does It Pay to Be a Progressive 
Renter ? 


BOUT eleven years ago we met our 

landlord in Florida and he praised 
Georgia and his plantation quite sd§me, 
so we thought we would investigate and 
I went to Georgia to see, and we traded 
somewhat like this :-— 

Mr. Landlord was to furnish two good 
mules and farm tools and we were to do 
the work and divide the crops grown half 
and half. Now the mules, I think, were 
not so very good, for one of them had a 
habit of giving out about 10 a. m. and 
also before sundown. The tools consisted 
of two Georgia plowstocks with an as- 
sortment of plows, sweeps, scooters, etc. 

Well we hardly knew how to make a 
living with this outfit and I wrote to my 
brother to ship some of the tools we had 
there in Florida, mainly a _ two-horse 
plow, for we had never used a Georgia 
plowstock. Then we asked that Mr. Land- 
lord buy a section harrow, which he did 
after some argument. We started to 
work on land that had been lying out and 
bottom land that had been in pasture. 


When crop time started Mr. Overseer 
wanted to know what we would plant and 
we told him that it would be about all 
feed crops. He asked how much cotton? 
We told him none for we did not know 
anything about cotton. To this he re- 
plied, “Any Negro could grow cotton,” 
but we did not plant any the first two 
years. 

The landlord must have been satisfied 
with his returns, for that fall, he said 
we could pick mules from his plantation 
for our use. He told us to trade one old 
mule and buy a young one; bought a 
combined corn and cotton planter, a cut- 
away harrow, and a riding cultivator, so 
we were fixed for the coming year with 
three mules and good tools. At this same 
time we asked Mr. Landlord to buy 
enough fruit trees to set a good orchard 
for there was no fruit, but did not get 
this started. 


We made a good crop that year but 
prices and everything in general was 
demoralized and that fall we bought two 
of the mules we worked and one other, 
all rather cheap, and tools, and rented 
this farm of about 50 acres open land for 
* 265 bushels of corn as rent per year for 
five years, and set out about $15 worth of 
peach, apple; and plum trees, and six 
Concord grapes. We were furnished with 
some wire for pastures and bought some 
ourselves. This went along some time 
until about after four years Mr. Overseer 
complained about the quality of the corn 


given for rent, so we traded again and 
promised to pay $200 cash rent, as there 
could be no complaint about this not be- 
ing what it should, but now after two 
years of this Mr. Landlord decided. to put 
everything on a cash rental of about $75 
for a one-horse farm with the result that 
every tenant including Mr. Overseer mov- 
ed away. 

We have after the first two years, done 
general farming, kept some cows, sold a 
little cream, some pigs, hogs, and meat, 
about eight tons of hay, and 300 to 500 
bushels of corn per year, and five to eight 
bales of cotton. We have now a good or- 
chard and we think the money for the 
trees well spent, and believe we are still 
Mr. Landlord’s friends, and have some 
reason to be satisfied. Also we have done 
nothing remarkable but still we hardly 
know if we have done more harm. than 
good here, and we probably should have 
tried to follow and not do anything dif- 
ferent. Any comment by you will be ap- 
preciated. 

A STRANGER IN DIXIE. 


“June 22 Best Issue Yet” 


OUR issue of June 22 certainly 

should be an awakening to every 
farmer in the United States, for it shows 
how much per cent we pay for being 
slaves to our credit system. I have been 
a reader of your paper a good many 
years. Since its fourth edition it has 
been practically a weekly visitor, always 
welcome. But of all issues, that of June 
22 certainly is the best and easiest to un- 
derstand of all I have read. Someone 
has borrowed that. F. D. HICKS. 

Cook County, Georgia. 


Supplementing Summer Pastures 
HE farmers all over the South 
generally plant sorghum for green 

feed through the hot, dry, summer months 

when the pasture is burned out. The 
biggest trouble with sorghum cane is 
that only one cutting can be obtained 
from it. With Sudan grass sowed until 
the last of June, two and sometimes 
three cuttings can be had of a better 
quality than. sorghum. 

There are lots of little low lying 

“swags” that can yet be prepared and 


Making Hay 


The Progressive Fa 
seeded to Sudan grass to supplement 
pasture when it burns out and keep t 
milk flow up. Sow 20 pounds broadcast” 
or 10 to. 15 pounds in 18-inch rows. If 
hand cutting is done it is better planted 
in rows. 
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Buy seed only from a reliable - seed 
firm, as it readily crosses with sorghum 
and Johnson grass. It is not a pest if 
good seed is secured. It is entirely an 
annual. : 

BUFORD CRYAN. 

Marshall County, Alabama. 


Without Sun 


It Takes a Skilled Haymaker to Do It 


By G. A. HALE 
Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


NYONE can make fair quality hay 

when the sun shines and no rain 
falls but when the sun does not shine and 
the rain pours then it takes a skilled 
haymaker to put up real quality hay. Al- 
though this is the Sunny South it is also 
a humid section which is often not favor- 
able for haymaking. Most Southern hay 
crops are legumes such as cowpeas and 
soybeans or sorghums which are even 
harder to dry out and cure properly be- 
fore storing. Where sufficient livestock 
is kept, silage will help solve the hay- 
making problem as silage crops may be 
harvested rain or shine. 


Time of Cutting 


ANY farmers delay mowing hay 
crops too long for best quality for- 
age. It is true that late cutting or after 
seeds are formed yields the largest ton- 
nage, but recent trials show that the best 
quality of hay, both as to palatability and 


Winter Legumes on Unfenced Lands 


A Practical Solution of a Practical Problem 


By H. C. APPLETON 
County Agent, Greene County, Alabama 


T IS the custom in many sections of 

the South to turn out stock after the 
crops are gathered, and allow the animals 
to run at large until the next planting 
time. This practice, be it good or bad, 
certainly discourages the sowing of fall 
crops such as oats and winter legumes. 
Many people would sow these crops if 
they did not have to fence. Before going 
any further it should be said most em- 
phatically that fences will be of great 
help to anyone who wants to grow winter 
legumes. However, under some condi- 
tions a fair amount of success may be at- 
tained on land not fenced at all, or that is 
poorly fenced. 


For the past few years I have had the 
opportunity of observing crops of winter 
legumes grown on land-not fenced at all, 
or on land that was so poorly fenced that 
stock were continually breaking in. Where 
the right plant was used and all other 
conditions were made right, the result 
has always been a crop that was worth 
while. In other words, complete failure 
could not be laid ta the lack of fences. 


There are a few things to remember, 
the first of which is to sow the crop 
adapted to outside growing. The man 
who is not bothered with stock may choose 
between hairy vetch, Austrian peas, and 
Monantha vetch. My experience is that 
only hairy vetch will succeed when ex- 
posed to promiscuous grazing. Peas and 
Monantha in the seedling stage are eager- 
ly eaten “by all kinds of stock and if 
grazed at this time will never recover. 
Stock do not relish hairy vetch and will 
not graze it much if other feed is avail- 
able. I have seen quite a few crops of 
hairy vetch grown in the open which were 
successful. So far I have not seen any 
crops of peas or Monantha succeed unless. 


protected during the early stages of 
growth. This may not be the experience 
of others, but it is what has happened 
in every case that has come under my 
observation. 


Land that contains anything that hogs 
will root for should not be sowed to win- 
ter crops unless it can be protected from 
these aninials. Range hogs will root-land 
for nut grass, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
and other things. Where they root the 
stand of anything will be completely de- 
stroyed. 


Any winter crop is sooner or later go- 
ing to attract some stock. Since they are 
not under control the grazing will be in all 
sorts of weather. This indicates that land 
which will be badly damaged by tramp- 
ling should not be sowed to any winter 
crop, unless provision is made for fenc- 
ing. Stock may be discouraged from graz- 
ing if each time any are seen in the field 
they are driven out in the roughest man- 
ner possible, such as putting dogs after 
them, or whipping. Of course no per- 
manent injury should be done them. 


Vetch that is grazed- will be later than 
that which is not. This means that out- 
side vetch will not usually be early 
enough to be turned under for cotton fer- 
tilizer. It should be followed by corn or 
some other crop not so particular as to the 
time of planting. 


This is not written to discourage the 
building of fences, for only those who are 
able to control the grazing on their farms 
are going to reap the greatest rewards 
from winter crops. However, my. experi- 
ence indicates that hairy vetch may be 
grown in unfenced fields, and that such 
vetch will make enough growth to fer- 
tilize a corn crop. 


feeding value, results from earlier cut- 
ting than is usually practiced. Cowpeas 
and soybeans may be cut when in full 
bloom and before seeds are formed. Early 
cut legumes will contain a higher per- 
centage of water and also a higher per- 
centage of fine stem and leaves along with 
less bulk which usually makes the curing 
process easier than for later cuttings, 
Young cured plants have a higher protein 
content than mature plants and livestock 
will not waste as much of the young 
plants as of the old and woody ones. Often 
a favorable time for cutting as to weather 
conditions may be had by studying the 
weekly government weather reports which 
are said to be correct about 88 times out 
of every 100. Good weather is often more 
important than the stage of growth of the 
crop in deciding when to mow. Another 
advantage of early cutting is that usually 
the hay crops can be harvested before the 
rush of cotton picking. 


Curing During Rainy Weather 


LL kinds of contraptions have been 

devised for curing hay during wet 
weather and for cowpeas, soybeans, and 
other sappy plants under all conditions. 
The simplest and best ones consist of 
three poles or boards fastened together 
at the top to form a pyramid and three 
horizontal pieces nailed to these about two 
feet from the ground so that when the 
green hay is piled on the frame it will 
not touch the ground. German farmers 
use large frames made of seven foot 
scantlings and four to six of these large 
frames will suffice for each acre. 

Curing frames ought to be made before 
the ‘hay is cut as they can be used to advan- 
tage regardless of the season. Cowpeas and 
soybeans ought to be dried in the swath 
for a’ day or two before raking into wind- 
rows and placing on the frames. Where 
a side delivery rake is available, the hay | 
may be cured in the windrow by turning 
it over with the rake every day or two_ 
till dry enough to store. - r 
Alfalfa hay may be put in the barn” 
loose the day following mowing with-_ 
out much if any storage damage 
A large implement company demon-— 
strating this method ‘to an Arkansas” 
farmer offered to pay the damage, if any, © 
from either molding or fire from raking 
alfalfa hay right behind the mower and~ 
putting it in the barn the following day. ~ 
No damage has resulted and this farmer 
has been following the company’s recom-~ 
mendations for the past seven years. i 

No doubt there is a tendency to leave © 
legume hays in the field too long after cut-— 
ting for the best quality hay. Some 7 
sweating and a little molding in the barn” 
is much better than rotting and bleaching ~ 
in the field which often results where hay _ 
is left a few more days for hoped-for 
drying. 
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Plant More. But Plant Press 


A Dozen Vegetables to Start in the Garden Now 


By L. A. NIVEN, 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE are far more than a dozen 
vegetables that might very profitably 
be planted in the home garden during 
the next few weeks, but the following 


should be grown :— 
8. Blackeye, Crowd- 


1, Snapbeans. 

2. Beets. er, or Lady peas. 
3. Cabbage. 9, Irish potatoes. 

4. Collards. 10, Rutabagas. 

5. Celery. 11. Tomatoes. 

6. Roasting ear corn, 12, Turnips. 

7. English peas. 


If these dozen vegetables are planted 
on well prepared, fertile, moist soil and 
the proper precautions are taken to se- 
cure good stands and the right cultivation 
and care given afterwards, the home 
garden during late summer, fall, and 
early winter should be just as helpful 
in supplying food as in spring. Brief 
suggestions for growing these different 
crops are given in the following para- 
graphs. 

Snapbeans.—Make a planting every 
10 days to two weeks until 45 to 50 days 
before frost usually appears, as this is 
the average time required for maturing. 
Where rust bothers, plant the varieties 
that resist this disease. The leaders in 
this class are the Black Valentine, Bur- 
Stringless, Hodson Green Pod, 
Crystal Wax, Hodson Wax, and Yellow 
Pencil Pod. Avoid the Tennessee Green 
Pod, as this variety is very susceptible 
to rust. 

Beets—Make a planting by late 
July to early August at latest. They 
require 65 to 70 days to reach maturity. 
The beet, of course, is not frost tender, 
but the main growth should be had by 
the time the first killing frost appears. 
Soak the seed before planting and cover 
twice as deep as in spring. Thin to one 
plant to each four inches in the drill. 
Crimson Globe and Early Blood are good 
varieties for the fall crop. 

Cabbage—Set plants in July or 
August or plant seed in hills where 
where they are to grow, and thin out 
when large enough. The Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch 
are dependable varieties. They require 
90 to 100 days to mature, but will stand 
considerable cold. When set or planted 
in July or early August and put in a 
rich, moist, well prepared soil, an abun- 
dance of cabbage for late fall and early 
winter use should result. 


Collards—This is a most delicious 
winter vegetable. It stands more cold 
than cabbage; in fact, hard freezes im- 
prove the quality and flavor. Set the 
plants in July and August, or plant seed 
in hills and thin out. Handle in same 
general way as cabbage. The North 
Carolina Short Stem is one of the best 
varieties. It will withstand much drouth 
and is very hardy otherwise. The Cab- 
bage collard is also a very good variety. 
It bunches and forms a soft, bleached 
head, making it resemble somewhat a 
loose-headed cabbage. The Georgia is 
another good one. The collard does well 
on poorer ground than cabbage. 


Celery.—Buy and set plants dur- 
ing July and August, or as late as Sep- 
tember and early October. Golden Self 
Blanching is the best kind for the average 
home garden. White Plume is also a 
good variety. Set in moist ground, or 
where an abundance of water may be 
applied. This is necessary, because celery 
will not do well without much water. 
Those not familiar with~best methods 
of culture should write the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. for Farmers’ Bulletin on celery grow- 
ing. It may be had free of charge. 

Roasting Ear Corn—Make two or 
More plantings, one now and another early 
in August. Very early frost might catch 
the last planting before roasting ear 


_ Stage is reached, but this is not likely if 


some of the early maturing varieties are 
used. Plant on rich, moist soil, and push 
along with a couple of side applications 
of nitrogen, giving the first when the 
corn is half knee-high and the second 
when knee-high or a little more. 


English Peas—Make a fall plant- 
ing from late July to early September, 
planting earlier the farther north one is 
located. The wrinkled varieties possess 
better quality than the smooth kinds and 
should be used. By planting at the time 
mentioned, peas will be ready to use be- 
fore frost. As with other vegetables, a 
good soil, well prepared, and reasonably 
moist, is essential to success with this 
crop. The Thomas Laxton and Tele- 
phone are good varieties for the fall 
crop. 

Table Peas.—The Blackeye, Cream 
Crowder, or Lady pea, all make ex- 
cellent eating peas. Plant a late crop 
the latter part of July. Cultivate a 
sufficient number of times to keep them 
free of weeds and grass and some ex- 
cellent eating should be secured. The 
Lady pea, although quite small, is the 
highest in quality. The Blackeye is 
quite popular with many folks, and others 
prefer the Cream Crowder. 

Fall Irish Potatoes.—Plant late po- 
tatoes in July and August, depending 
on location, the farther north the earlier. 
Every farm should produce enough to 
supply the home needs during winter. The 
Lookout Mountain is one of the safest 
varieties to plant because of the ease 
with which it comes up in hot, dry 
weather and its ability to withstand ad- 
verse conditions that usually exist dur- 
ing late summer and early fall. The 
quality, however, is not very good. If 
the spring grown potatoes are used for 
seed, sprout them before planting, either 
by spreading in thin layers under trees 
and covering with soil, straw, or hay 
and keeping them moist, or treating with 
ethylene chlorhydrin. 

Plant in a freshly prepared soil, pref- 
erably in a furrow that is opened only 
a few minutes before the seed is to be 
dropped. Cover abowt twice as deep 
as in spring. 

Rutabagas.—This vegetable, as is 
well. known, is a big coarse type of 
turnip. It should be planted and handled 
in the same general way. It is excellent 
for table use and a fine livestock feed. 
Plant it in rows two to three feet apart 
and thin out to one plant to each five 
to seven inches. Very rich ground is de- 
sirable. Of the yellow fleshed varieties 
the Purple Top Yellow is the standard. 
White Sweet German and Large White 
or Russian are the leaders of the white 
fleshed kind. 

Tomatoes.—Make a late planting of 
this choice vegetable. Set the plants in 
July and August or plant seed in hills 
where they are to remain and thin out. 
A moist piece of ground is highly de- 
sirable for this late crop. If plants are 
used, set them deep, at least four to six 
inches. If the plants are 6 or 7 inches 
high, set all of the stalk in the ground 
except an inch or two of the top. The 
Stone and Greater Baltimore are good 
varieties, Fertilize heavily and cultivate 
as often as needed to keep down weeds 
and grass. Do not stake, and prune only 
sparingly. 

Turnips.—Ptlant in late July, August 
or early September. The row meth- 
od is better than sowing broadcast, as 
roots more uniform in size, better suited 
for bunching to sell, or more desirable 
for home use will be produced in rows 
than broadcast. The Purple Top Globe 
and White Egg are good varieties. The 
salad varieties, such as the Seven Top, 
should be planted in August or Sep- 
tember. 
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GEORGIA’S 20 LEADING BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION RECORDS 








EORGIA has some very fine cows and their records are well worth studying. 
We give below the records of the 20 leading cows in butterfat production, 


All of these are 365-day records :— 


Name of cow and owner 


_ 


Humphries, Acworth, Ga. 

wa Indis 
Pebble 
Exile’s Pretty Violet 35040 


ensable’s Juanita 


. Aristocratic Boy’s Viola 
Hooks, Warthen, Ga. 


J. H. Hooks, Warthen, Ga. 
. Little St. Elizabeth 280717 
Burt, Oxford, Ga, 


m. Rawlings, Sandersville, Ga. 


yr PNA wn es w Pp 


m. Rawlings, ory Ga. 
Countess Charming 2d 561678 
Wm, Jackson, thal Ga. 


10. Victoria of Fairview Farm 324039........... 


Fairview Farms, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


— 
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12. Glenburnie Girl of Indian Bridge 915 
Wm. Rawlings, Sandersville, Ga. 


13. Helen’s Eminent Fairy 447769............++. 


Pebble Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


14. Victor’s Annie of Fern Crest 108419......... 


Wm. Rawlings Sandersville, Ga. 
15. ~. Warrior’s Golden Ma 

ebble Hill Plantation, 
16. Exile’s Pretty Violet 3! 

Pebble Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


homasville, Ga. 


17. Financial’s Southern Rose 415232............. 


Wm, Jackson, Donovan, Ga, 


96, Pink Seale, QPMNR 6 555004 ceisecyssassseycdcises 
Pebble Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


19. Foxy Shadeland’s Rose 378279 
Neel Bros., Thomasville, Ga. 
2. Lasifoso Sophie 395571 
Rest Cottage Farm, Columbus, Ga. 


; a s Corinne 348148.............ceeceeeees 
ill ee ‘Thomasville, Ga. 
Pebble Hill Plantation, “thomiasvilie, Ga, 


gy hoy) ~ eg 

Aristocratic Boy’ 6 Viola 465227.;..........-.5 
H 

| yey = Ag eeaeaetanethan 

Florham! s Favorite Queen 108411............- 

Glenburnie Girl of Indian Bridge 91579....,.+ 


. Bright Prince’s Testimony SE 
omasville Livestock Co., ‘oe ht Ga. 


PAP: 3 tis Sas 


see eeeeeeeeeeees 


FREDERICK W. BENNETT, 


Associate Prof. of Dairy Husbandry, Ga, State College of Agriculture. 





| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 


By R. R. REPPERT | 





What to Do in July 


ATCH for weak colonies, and if 

there are not as many bees present 
as there should be, determine the cause. 
If the colony is queenless, requeen at once. 
If ants are trouble- 
some, find their nests. 
Sometimes they nest 
under the hive cover, 
and in this case their 
nests should be brok- 
en up. Clearing the 
weeds and grass 
from around hives 
will break up many 
nearby nests that 
prove troublesome. 
Keep hives well raised from the ground 
so ants can find no opportunity to nest 
beneath them. If all other efforts to erad- 
icate ant trouble fail, elevate the hives on 
a frame having heavy spikes driven from 
below into each corner, these spikes sup- 
porting the frame, and set them in 
small tins containing kerosene or other 
oil. Care must be observed to keep weeds 
and grass from growing up and forming 
a bridge over which the ants may cross. 


Provide shade for the bees during the 
hot weather. At least turn the entrance 
so as not to face the two-o’clock sun. If 
the colony must be changed, either as to 
location or direction of entrance, do so 
gradually so the bees do not become con- 
fused in returning to their home, and so 
become lost. 


Persons most interested in these arti- 
cles are those not interested in extracting 
on a large scale. Frames filled and capped 
can be stored for future home use. Be 
careful to store where the bees cannot 
gain access to it, as they will carry it 
back to the hive if there is a hole large 
enough to admit a bee; or bees from col- 
onies within two miles may carry it away. 


If a surplus is obtained and sales are 
anticipated, it may be sold in the frame 
locally with the understanding that the 
frame is to be returned. A better way 
is to prepare it as “chunk” comb honey. 
Cut the capped comb into strips that will 
slip easily into a quart or two-quart glass 
jar without crushing. The space sur- 
rounding these strips should be filled with 
yng J from the 





R. R. REPPERT 


reputation for your product by selling 
only honey of the best flavor and appear- 
ance. 


Some flowers blooming later in the sea- 
som impart a very bitter taste to honey, 
and while this honey so gathered will 


answer as winter food for the bees, it is © 






































Breed Class Age Mik at 
den teee Jersey A 3-9 13,895.6 773.61 
ennieies Jersey AA 6-7 13,472.0 761.98 
yaabnat Jersey AA 8-8 14,666.0 738.27 
Paras Jersey A 5-8 12,568.0 724.59 
peaked Jersey AA 4-7 12847.0 718.56 & 
Seis Jersey” AA 6-1  11,543.2 716.35 
bee Guernsey A 5-6 12,959.72 713.61 
apkeed Guernsey AA 5- 5 15,273.6 712.00 
iocbite Jersey A 6-2 11,6710 706.86 © 
mires Jersey A 3-5 14,525.2 692.77 
Siiben Jersey A 7-5 11,6575 692.06 | 
eoehind Guernsey E 3- 0 14,306.4 690.00 4 
ecadebe Jersey A 61 11,894.0 682.07 a 
coveves Guernsey FF 2-11 13,144.3 680.48 © 
Steenne Jersey AA 9-4  13,498.0 676.47 ; 
dedseee Jersey A 10-11 13,614.0 673.96 
ead Jersey A 4-4 12,285.0 667.07 
deccece Jersey AA 5-9  15,433.0 664.36 
weeswde Jersey A 3-10 11,979.0 662.62 4 
o60esee Jersey AA 4-11 12,932.0 662.53 


unsalable. Take your crop before this | @ 


is gathered. Where cotton blooms heav- 
ily, especially in black land sections, 
the bees gather from it a fine grade of 


honey, and care should be taken to obtain. 


this for personal use or for sale. 





A MESSAGE FROM GRAND- 
MOTHER 





The Difference in Today and Sixty ~ 


Years Ago 


HERE is a difference between how 


the warld goes on now and sixty years ~ 


ago. 


Sixty years ago people knew if they 
ever got anything they had to work for 
it, whether they had education or not. Oh! 
it is good to have the children today have 


the chance of going to school and have ~ 


nice books and a teacher to teach them 
how to get the most out of their books. 


Sixty years ago many never had the q 
chance of even the little three months | 
school in place of nine months school ~ 


now. My father was killed in the Civil 
War, and I never knew the love of a 


dear father to either teach or send me to © 


# school. I never had a copy set for me. 


I learned my letters out of other chil- i 


dren’s books and -learned to write in the 


sand. I had a loving mother and grand- ~ 
parents but we were poor and had to work © 
to make a living. We carded and spun ~ 
and wove the clothes we wore. We made ~ 
the bed clothes and everything for we — 


had no sewing machines, stoves, automo- 


biles; no electric lights, only a small tal- ~ 
low candle; no trains through Dooly, nor ~ 
telephones, nor rural routes, and nofmuch | ~ 
news of any kind. You see the thing was 4 


to work, work, work. You could not sit. 
up and read newspapers, 


I would treasure little pieces of paper 


I would find. I would sit down and spell — 


it till I found out what it was; and just 
that way my life has come along. Where 
there is any little blessing I always feel 





thankful to the Lord for what he Ps - 


placed before our children. 
MRS. K. S. HALL. © 
Dooly County, Georgia. > 
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a fly at all, but a beetle. 


-. heat! 


' tow. That is the “lamp.” 
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Fireflies—Meteors of the Night 
A Story for All Nature Lovers 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


“Are you flying through the night 
Looking where to find me?” 
“Nay, I travel with a light 
For the folks behind me.’’—Father Tabb. 
T HAS BEEN more than a month 
now since we began to see the fire- 
flies, the meteors of the night, as they 
suddenly appear out of the darkness, il- 
luminating it with 
myriads of flashes. 
Right beautifully are 
they described in 
James Whitcomb 
Riley’s lines :— 
“And lavishly to left 


and right, 

The fireflies, like gold- 
en seeds, 

Are sown upon the 
night.” 


CHARLOTTE [LILTON 
GREE 


The firefly is not 
It has the most 
marvelous and efficient light known— 
much more marvelous and efficient than 
any light man has been able to produce, 
If you hold your hand near an oil lamp 
or an electric light, you feel heat. That 


_heat is escaping, is wasted. But there is 


no heat, there is no waste to the “phos- 
phorescent” light which the firefly mys- 
teridusly produces. It is all light and no 
If mian could produce such an 
efficient light as this, how much lower 
our lighting costs would be! 


I. Where Do the Bugs Get Their 
Light > 


CIENTISTS have puzzled for centu- 

ries over the firefly’s light. If we 
catch one and look at its underpart, we 
see that some of the segments of the ab- 
domen are partly or entirely sulphur yel- 
In the males 
this yellow area covers all the end of 
the abdomen up to the fourth or fifth 
segment; in the females only the middle 
portion of the abdomen is the lamp. 
These yellow areas, when dissected under 
a microscope, are seen to be filled with 
air-tubes. It is believed the light is 
caused by certain chemicals in the fat 


© tissue which become luminous when com- 


bined with the oxygen drawn in through 
these air-tubes. Scientists have tried to 
reproduce an artificial light of similar 
quality and brilliancy, but so far have 


* been unsuccessful. 


Compton says the phosphorescence of 
the firefly is not dependent upon life, for 
the dried and powdered abdomen will 
emit light again if supplied with air and 


~ moisture. 





THE BILOX/ 


SPECIAL 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. $150 f. o. b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f. o. b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 
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II. Glowworm, Railroad Beetle, 
and Other Kinds 


HE FIREFLIES of the South are 
larger and fly higher than those of 
the North. They are different species, 
some giving off a blinking light, others 
a longer flash. In some cases the eggs, 
larvae, and pupae are luminous. ¢ 
In South America there is another 
form of firefly, called the “railroad bee- 
tle,” as it flashes a red light at each end 
of the body and a green light along the 
sides, suggesting signals! 

In another species, the glowworm, the 
female is wingless and crawls about in 
the grass, emitting a soft, steady light, 
which is supposed to tell her mate where 
to find her. 

The function of this light of the fire- 
fly is unknown to us, but since many of 
the fireflies have unusually well devel- 
oped eyes, and since most of them are 
active at night, the flash must be of some 
importance to the firefly. 


Ill. Serving as Torches and 
Jewels 


HE ANCIENT Aztecs (Indians who 

flourished in Mexico some centuries 
before being overthrown by Cortez in 
1521) were supposed to confine large 
numbers of them in fine-meshed ' baskets, 
which they carried as torches on night 
journeys. 


My husband tells of seeing Cuban 
belles wearing fireflies in their hair. These 
tropical fireflies are called “cucujos” and 
are sometimes two inches long. They 
have two large spots, resembling eyes, 
which give off light. The Cubans catch 
them, cage them, feed them on sugar 
cane, and sell them during festivals. The 
Cuban girls thread them together and 
weave them in their hair, or fasten them 


to their ball gowns, and with the move-- 


ment of dancing these fireflies glow and 
glitter like diamonds. 





BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT 


(Continued from page 10) 


Lem confided to his city friend, “and 
could call it our own we'd think we were 
in Heaven.” 

“Why don’t you and your dad get work 
in the city?” queried Terry. “Surely you 
could earn more than you do here as ten- 
ant farmers.” 

Lem’s father, a slow-spoken giant of a 

man whose shoulders were stooped by 
hard work answered for his son. “You 
see,” said Father Porter, “we come froma 
long line of farmers. It is bred into us, 
I reckon, and when spring comes, there’s 
no other place on earth where we could be 
happy. Even if the land isn’t ours, Ter- 
‘ry, all this,” Porter swept his hand about 
in an eloquent gesture, “is ours to enjoy. 
It doesn’t take so much to make folks 
like us happy. Just a home, our church, 
and a good school for our children. 
Scoutcraft is helping make a real man out 
of our boy. No, I reckon we'll never 
leave the Valley. It’s home to us.” 

Terence Sullivan was to ponder that 
answer many times. Here was evidence 
of a deep-rooted love for the soil which 
more than any other thing holds farm 
folks with a grip which they could not 
break if they would. Yet Terry knew 
that for him and most of his fellows there 
could be no such abiding appeal. For 
them the bustle and hurry of city streets, 
the keen zest of matching wits in finance 
of commerce or of excelling in crafts- 
manship held allure. Yet through con- 
tact had come mutual understanding and 
regard as well as respect for the rights of 
all classes. 

“T’ve learned a lot during my short stay 
in the country,” Terry Sullivan told his 
catcher friend. “My idea about a farmer 
was that as a usual thing he was a ‘hick’ 
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like they show us in vaudeville.” - 
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| A COMPARISON OF 1928 AND 1929 COTTON ACREAGE |. 
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tions. The figures for the United States do not include the acreage of Lower ae 
California which last year amounted to 160,000 acres and is this year estimated — 
at 151,000 acres. as a 
toona, Ala 
“You have nothing on me,” grinned Big agement. Herman Steen in Codperative a by 
Lem. I thought most folks who live in Marketing says that Mr. Stone has been rood ist 
“ _ Senet ag hry d slickers Ra be commonly referred to as the “best all- i aa 
ave to keep my hand on my pocke ; round tobacco man in Kentucky.” ~B0 acre 
I reckon, Terry, that we’re all ‘just folks’ : 7 on "s 
and that in Scouting we're all ‘just C. B. Denman, Farmington, Mo., will nd woodla 
Scouts.” (Continued next week) represent the livestock interests of the «staged 
country. ee corte 
} email cree 
Carl Williams, editor of the Oklahoma preetically 
MEN ALABAMA FARM FOLKS Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, Okla- or toon. 
SHOULD KNOW i homa, is to be the spokesman for the oo 
| cotton farmers on the board. He began. - reasons 
. . erty am € 
(Concluded from page 9) his career as copy boy on a city newspaper Albertville. 
of the Pike County Farm Bureau. Sev-_ ™@ 1897. Mr. Williams has been a farm- 
eral years ago he was in business in Brun- ~ er, seed breeder, stockman, and editor. In Attentior 
didge. He retired from business to farm 1920 he helped rd ert the Oklahoma jocated in 
and does not regret the change. In his . ee prod paseo eter pow ieee a 
district we find Barbour, Butler, Cren- Gienecial” Wikaliamind tis, tidiesatian ot too tated. Gre 
shaw, Dale, Henry, Pike, and Russell : : ie “lg furnish ten 
coltation Oth tac bac camer 6f ten different state marketing associations, and Write Jam 


board of directors for three years. 

J. L. Gantt has served as a di- 
rector of the cotton association ever since 
it was organized seven years ago. Heisa 
farmer in the truest sense of the word. 
Covington, Coffee, Geneva, and Houston 
counties are in his district. 

R. F. Croom has also served the as- 
sociation for seven years. He is a banker 
and a farmer. His district includes Cone- 
cuh, Escambia, and Monroe counties. 

W. Z. Rodgers is a farmer and mer- 
chant. He has served as a member of 
the board of directors for two years. His 
district is composed of Baldwin, Clarke, 
Mobile, Washington, and Wilcox coun- 
ties. 

Will Howard Smith has been on 
the board of directors ever since the cot- 
ton association was organized seven years 
ago. ~ He is manager of a large farm in 
Autauga County. His district ig the en- 
tire state of Alabama. 





| THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD | 


_— general feeling everywhere is that 
whatever may be accomplished by the 
“farm relief” bill recently passed by Con- 
gress will depend largely on the Federal 
Farm Board. There is thus more than 
ordinary interest in the men who will 
make up this Board and in order to keep 
our readers informed, we are printing 
here something about the members who 
have been appointed by President Hoover. 

Charles C. Teague, of Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed to represent the fruit growers has 
served as president of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and is known 
as the largest grower of citrus fruit in 
America. 

James C. Stone, the representative of 
the tobacco growers, and also vice-chair- 
man of;the board, was formerly manager 
of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Codper- 
ative Association of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Stone has been both tobacco 
warehouseman and grower, and is given 
the chief credit for creating the selling 
and warehousing organization of the Bur- 
ley Association in six weeks. The fact 
that the association has been forced to 





discontinue was not the fault of its man- 
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served as its president from 1921 to 1924. 
In 1921-22 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors Association. In 
1922 jhe became vice-chairman, National 
Council Farmers’ Coéperative Marketing 
Association. 


Alexander Legge, selected by President 
Hoover for the chairmanship of the Board 
for at least the first year, has been con- 
nected with the International. Harvester 
Company or its predecessor, the McCor- 
mick Harvester Company, since 1891. He 
gradually rose from a minor place in the 
Omaha office in 1891 to president of the 
company in June, 1922. He served as 
vice-chairman of the War Industries 
Board during the World War and as 
manager of the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission. After the war he went to Eu- 
rope to assist in reorganizing the indus- 
tries of France, Germany, and Russia. 


HENRY FORD QUITS FARM- 
ING 














< 15 to 20 years Henry Ford has 
conducted large-scale farming oper- 
ations on his 3,000-acre farm near Dear- 
born, Michigan. It is announced in the 
press that “the farm will be cut up and 
sold for development work, and Mr. Ford 
will retain only 200 acres wnich will be 
operated to produce feed for the 100 
head of purebred cattle owned by him.” 
He has quit large-scale farming. 

Mr, 
large-scale farming, or corporation farm- 
ing, as a way to secure better returns in 
farming and make farming more attrac- 
tive. Mr. Ford’s results and thoughts on 


this subject now, after his years of ex- — 


perience, would be interesting. What- 


ever he might say on the subject would 4 


at least command attention. 


Corporation farming, from one cause © 
or another, is being discussed and prac- © 
ticed more now than even just a- few © 


years ago, and the farmer and the gen- 


eral public are interested in the experi- 4 


ences and results of this kind of farming 
operations. The outcome of this kind of 
farming in these early years of its trial 
may have an important influence on the 
‘kind of farming operations we are to 
have in the future in this country, 
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Ford has been an advocate of | 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 






insertions same rate. 








Classified Ad 


e ’” 
‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell 
covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 


It will pay many 
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Livestock 
Chester Whites 
Choice litter registered Chester White pigs, eight 
(8) weeks old, $10. A. Mitehell, Rt. 1, Coffee 
Springs, Ala. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Duroes.—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 
Farms, Somerville, ‘Tenn. 





Registered cholera immune Duroc a Jersey cows. 
















































































Ser , s 
ye Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per \V- 7. loseins, Somerville, Tenn. 
~ inch in table below. Poland-Chinas 
38,008 Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and sd- Spotted Poland Hogs.—Champion breeding. 50 choice 
ees Give two good references, preferably banker and a local business acquaintance. ° pigs for July shipment. Cholera immuned ; priced right. 
dress. 
27,000 R. C. Ewing, 2lst Ave., Nashvitle, Tenn. — 
ae Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word ee ; go oa Purebred Spotted Poland China boars, ready for ser- 
19000 ia-Alabama . Ga., Ala., and Fia....... a wor -90 per inc’ vice. Also pigs from six to fourteen weeks oki. Satis+ 
23,000 j—.. > shieaiew 125. A00 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch faction guaranteed. Spotted Poland China Farms, 
, Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inc Gutlusan Ate 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch preven Mew. ot 
46,000 -Tennessee 5,000 , Middle and E. Tenn. Se a word 4.50 per inch 
? Kentucky G s 
37,009 AN five editions. .. 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 80.80 per inch uernsey 3 
; Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, ou 
age Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. of Seniea ds sts Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
"1 oa a oo orn La re, ss. 
esti- wer bs POOP OOO POO OOP eC EPO OOM a ET Fe a St SO ee 
| m F S l R Miscellaneous Seeds Jerseys 
~ Far s or ale Or ent Abruzzi Rye, Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Austrian Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
arly Bale-to-acre land cheap; no fertilizer expense. Crop winter Peas, Vetch. Write quick for price and sam- sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
end rent terms, also some rent and be nr el ple. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 
cép- * sitions. Alluvial delta soil Arkansas, ssissippi, u- 
18 ijsiana make you independent. Hurry for 1930! South- Buchanan’s Sudan Grass; free of Johnson Yang = Sheep 
‘ . : 7 sms x 2 Yr irs 
a d en Alluvial Landowners Association, Memphis, Tenn. eee ee - ph ge, hy B- wd — Miseiaiieh ‘tei es tamale, . eal Orem: Oak 
— | c a - 
“ Alabama known: bushel $2.25; 5, $10.50. White June $2; Early land, Tilinois, 
‘or Sale. —60 acres of land, two miles east of Al- ‘Surprise $2.50; Silver Mine $2. Buchanan's Amber Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
For Sale ac _ sane, ; By re Cane seed for fodder; 100 pounds $2.50; 500, $12. Sevierville, Tenn. 
7 toona, Ala., on a good road; in reach of two good high =’ rrain $4.25. German Millet, busnel $2.25. Catalogue as Pa 
ti eshools. Nice new 8 reom house; well in the’ house; fran athainatn. Memphis, Tenn. . 
eave 3 wells on the place; good barn and other outbuildings; psn — Seba Bates —————— Dogs 
been ‘ood pasture. Fine stock farm. Price, five thousand; Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 1c. Pete Sl:ter, 
“lf cash, balance on terms. Mrs. N. E, Thompson, Box P, Pana, Il 
all- me 1. Ahtecns, Ale, Poultry an ges SS i 
= Ae dlome — Trade registered Pit Bull. pups s for or trained coonhounds. 
450 acre f°rm, twenty minutes from Gadsden, Ala- Baby Chicks F. A. Randall, West End, Birmingh:m, Ala. 
° tama 300 acres in cultivation, 150 aercs in pasture ; 
will ni woodland, Pre dtuces from 80 to 100 bales of cotton Rocks, Reds: 10@, $10: heavy mixed, $9. Free live Rezistered Redbene coonhound pene, 7 — = 
I ni 4,000 to 5,000 bushels of corn, large quantities Qojivery. Sitilla Farms. Waycross, Ga. a -— x Suae papers free. ewey - h, 
the of hay, ete. Has twe large artificial Inkes and one a Ait te crete Am 2 shville, N. . 
‘arce spring. On concrete highway and railroad, with Reduced !—Barred Rocks, _ Reds, English “Leghorns: = ome 
emall creek through sime. One 10 room dwelling house 100, $8.50; heavy mixed $7.50, Prepaid, live delivery. 
oma prectically new, with running water and modern con- Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Dita ne. ame 
eniences. Also 8 tenant houses, store and garage, : " ts te ay Leadins 
kla- hie barn, 12 head of mules, 6 cows, 1 bull, and com- Mathis Quality Chicks —Heavy layers. ~ Leadin ‘“‘(Reethsd ats ia Sen Deine Borne eins 
4 breeds, $6 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 38 
the _— ——— ae | age Bg gaa we 9 Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, esults,’’ say advertisers who tried it. 
‘mest dairy farms in the South, a bargain, Kansas. B s li 
Oc y asonable terms, with or without persenal prop- Bees— ee uppiies 
gan mn reasonab 4 : »D- = = 5. Wr Jott aan San. 
erty and equipment. Address J. D. Loner, Box 326, Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, yandettes and Les Best and cheapest Bee Hives Send for complete 
aper Albertville li. horns. Quality only. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write catalocue. The Stover Apiaries. Tibhbee Station. Miss 
rm for prices. Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, 
; 4 Louisi Orlando, Fla. . 
oulsiana : te Boilers 
In Attentio Farmers! 00 choie rell improved farms Accredited Chicks, 6c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- q xv 
Fm vongy woth 30 acres ~ 200 acres. ae ke rent, turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live. We. not only. manntereane 50m Be ‘best wed ere 
oma located in the richest part of the Mississippi Delta of Teacing varieties: Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box ee te Pg etek hate belies Werke 
1 he Louisiana. Healthy location. good school and chureh Clinton, Mo. Cae ‘ “alae So naggigy Ps oe py » 2 : King 
tton -ooraggy a = — ge A es. ead ee ae Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. ont 6c Se. Co... Inc,, Aanisten, Als. 
| cated. Greatest opportunity ever offered farmers to re Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
the or buy homes at low prices and on easy terms. Will pent Ay “Get our big free catalogue. Superior Bean Harvester 
i furnish tenants having own teams and farm machinery. Hatchery, Box 3, Winsor, Mo. Want everybody to know that we manufacture the best 
anc Write James P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, La. pects —— -_—— a Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little Giant, 
— “ . Regular hatches purebred chicks. coming $125. The Biloxi Special, $150. See our illustrated ad 
924. off every week. Low prices. 100% live on another page. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, 
\eri- P ants arrival guaranteed. Prepaid post. Write North Carolina, f 
I today. BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, At- rian ce aoe Coll , 
n NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS lanta, Ga. ollections 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation F 
onal arg 5 ‘ or ~s a “prepai Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
M charges unless the advertiser quotes a prepaid Rhode Island Reds charges unless collected May's Collection Agency, 
ting price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- hargés less : J 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. For Quick Sale.—Some dandy, dark, rich Red cock- Somerset, Ky. 
erels at $1.50 each while they last. Oak Ridge Farm, Cc H t 
Cc Strongs, Miss. orn arvesters 
dent Cabbage— vollard—Potate—Tomate Roberts’ Reds.—Fifty 10 and 12 weeks old pullets Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
ard 5 scree Nursery, "Gainesville, Ga from our finest matings, sired by pedigree hatched &95 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
3 alanis 05s Bos a seme vere ah wie» Se brothers to our official record 292 egg hen. . Dark and .ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 
con- Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants $1, even, $2 each, Thirty yearling hens that were in our ea = 
1,000. Pepner and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. clark best matings this season; heavy layers; real beauties; edak Finishin 
ster g 
ne Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga: $3.50 each. Act promptly Joe R. Roberts, Collins- iF Prints, 4e to Ge. White Co 
~ = oe = OE ille .—Prints, 4e to 6c. ni . 
of ~ Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Collerds, Tomatoes, Egg- Ville, Ala. i — me ie feraione. Ala. 
e Mants: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 
Lewis ston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. Ducks Trial Offer.—Send l5e with any size roll film for 
SWE: a mm six g y prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
the ~ Millions Cabbage, Tomato and Collard “plants now Mammoth White Pekin ducks and drakes for breed- §!* slomy prints. _ Kink <= — ~~ 
the ready. $1.25 thousand, mailed; 75c thousand, express- ers: this ye r’s hatch; $2 and $2.50. Orange Grove Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3e, 4c, 5e, _ 6c. 
as ed. Gainesville’ Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, Ala. ie a Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
' Sa eS RONEN RG OR, fs a: a mingham, a. 
ries oper. i in on “om sy ge Tomatoes, Two or More Breeds ss developing of roll films. High glossy prints 
per, Ege . : 200, ec; 500, ; 1,000, 
as $1.75; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga Purebred Ancona roosters, 3 months old, £1.50 each. 4e to Gc. Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 
G —— Also Rhode Island Red roosters end pullets, $1.50 each, $30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberg & Co., authorized 
om- a "Geelelk cater Geant eee Mrs. T. A. Simpson, Berry, Ala. Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 
Eu- $1 ber thousand. Grady Turner, Rt. % Macon, Ga. 
lus- uy anteed, well rooted, 7 -inch plants. ~ Sper ialties: 
x New Stone, Baltimore Tomatoes, Wakefield Cabbage, 
cabbage-heading Collara. 300, 60c: 700, $1: $1.25 
thousand, Rushed, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Mend 
Branch, Ga. 
"Newey sek | Another Plant Man 
aorett and Orn-mental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
‘oneor’) Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Rh Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, e sy a tot 
h a] waxtonren Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
as ursery, Dept. 35, Concord, Ga. 
NS ee ——-— = —— . . 
af- ified Advert 
par Seeds O assifte vertisin 
the Huncreds of farmers are finding a market for their , 
feeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by aciver- Clessified Ads in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER have been relied on for years by 
and tising in these columns. I bk nion, potato, collard and 
e the plant growers to find a ready market for their cabbage, o pots a 
ord other vegetable plants. Our subscribers knowing that every advertiser is guaranteed 
be Beans - by us as RELIABLE turn to the Classified Ad columns to place their orders, The 
1 a Speckle Velvet Beons, $2.50 herteel. a plant men know this and that is why they advertise regularly in our paper. 
00 g Seria ee ee ee nese We are always getting good letters from classified advertisers who have used a Pro- 
m. ; gressive Farmer Classified Ad. Here is one received a short time ago: 
Clover “You may have wondered why I did not use all editions of The Progres- 
f » Time to sew now. Free photographs, information. sive Farmer to advertise plents. I am not such a large grower and I learned 
Ff es & — erly Southern Burr Clover, Rock soon after starting a Classified Ad with you that it is bettter to use one or 
rm- . two of your five editions and fill all orders prompily than it was to try to 
. over-do the job. 
5 in Peanuts 
-ac- .. Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or sonsting. “A Classified Ad in Progressive Farmer run regularly brings me all hed 
; North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25 orders I can fill. If I was asked how to succeed on the farm I would quickly 
on E Small White Spanish s. 25. wet with order. Goff say, read The Progressive Farmer ontsinoed) 3 a ‘DAR, : 
yy Atreantile Co., Enterprise, a igne 
ex- B P 
ooneville, Miss. 
iat- | Potatoes ; 
uld Teo-out Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for July plant- This letter from our good friend, Mr. Adair, is typical af many others we ee Lice 
» at $1.50 per bushel; cash with order. J. A. le from advertisers. It is gratifying to know that our efforts to serve our adver- 
Thompson, Rt. 3, Oneonta, Ala. tisers are so effective. 
Buchanan’s Cold Storage Potatoes.—For July plant- H, , Y 2. 
tise Early Lookout Mountain, Red Triumph, Irish ye aven t Ou Something to Sell? 
"ac- rly Rose. Either variety, bushel $2.50; 5, $11. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. It occurs to us that you might have some useful article around the farm that could 
few — y + 
be quickly turned into cash and at little cost or trouble. Classified Ads properly worded 
fen- Rye will do the work. Maybe you have farm machinery, some seeds, farm lands or want 
eri : i, Per Sale.—Ahruzzi Seed Tae recleaned, $1.50 bush- to change positions or need help on your farm. We are confident you can do what so 
me } or thresher run 15¢c less. Bags 12 cents. Joseph many others have done. 
; -E Holland, Melford, Delaware. 
be HR Abromi paces se, dele en. a ive, The rate and circulation for each edition will be found on the classified pages. 
ot . _ ’ . 
~~ Sen Use Progressive Farmer Classified Ads 
. . 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Imported Hairy Veteh, Winter Peas; September-Oc- 
for prices. Elten Boudreau & 











(749 A) 


‘Patents =e 
to B.*P. Fishburne (a South Care- 


19 


Patents.— Write 





linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 





“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Reeord of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how te proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Bricn, Registered. Patent Attorney, 772 
Security Kank BuilJing, Washington, D. Cc. 
Tobacco 
Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 


wR 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. 1 
pounds $1.80. W. B. 


Smoking, 5 Sabie 
Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 








Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing, 20¢ pound.- Mirk Hamlin, _Agent, _ Sharon, Tenn, 

Virginia 

Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 16c¢ gal- 

ton. L. EL Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
early hatch. Dr. 


Wanted.—6 Augtralorp pullets, 
A. W. Patton, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








Wanted. — Potatoes, Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, 
Fruit, ete.; carloads. Hamilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Turn your surplus products into cash. A _ classified 


ad Tun a few times in this edition will turn the } trick, 





Help, Situation Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroid fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
miochanic B... help you get a good ‘job. The cost te 
you is 1. No negroes taken. Vor free booklet 
write Nashiile Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


‘hain ‘Wanted 


Sale. — Agents 
( ‘oncord, Ga. 


Fruit 
Nurseries, 


Trees for wanted. Concord 


Dept. 25, 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
“o., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents New Shirt 
perience needed. 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Experlence unnivcessary, Carna- 








Proposition—-No capital or ex- 
Commissions in advance. Samples free. 


Maison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mene profits pl ting autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Earn as much as $30 each week taking orders 
beauty creations and househol! remedies. No 
experience or money required. Write for free samples. 
Keystone Laboratories, 491 South Third, Memphis, Tenn, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 
livery, prepaid. 
Cata.og Free 

Leghorns ... 


Anconas .... 


100 -% 











CHICKS AND PULLETS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 


100: Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. Park’s Rocks, Fish- 
el Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orp., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





entalogue Free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, 
From matured 
year-old hens lay- 


CHIX COD, 2228 


Jan. Utility, per 100: AN Leghorns $8.50; 

If. Orps., Wyands., $10; Ass’t $7. Heavies $9. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D, 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


$1 BRINGS NORMAN’S CHICKS—$l1 





Pay Postman balanée, plus postage. Hateh daily. 
Rocks, Reds .....25-$3.50; 50-$5.50; 100-$10; 500-$47 
W. and Br. Leg...25- 2.75; 50- 5.00; 100- 8; 500- 37 


C. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Cheice pullets. Write for prices. 














Get chicks 
SE yy CMOS C0-D. Gaara 
best 1 
os oat n the rest. iets dolivered| 
any time. Write for ca , 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 Ky. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS s¥° itt tee 
NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching exgs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, eggs bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
Catalog and special peice bulletin free. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy te reise and lay their ezts 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and dreep and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
vey they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U, 8. Interesting pamphlet o! 
instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers. A 


Burns W. Beall, R.F.D. 10,Cave City, Ky. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 
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The Enclosed 
Engine 

That Oils 
Itself 






You Wouldn’t Do These 
Jobs for A Nickel 


—Pump 5000 gallons of water 
—Separate 1000 Ibs. of milk 
—Do the week’s washing 
—Shell 50 bushels of corn 
—Grind 6 bushels of feed 





Here’s a Real 
Pumping 
Outfit 

It’s the John 
Deere Type E En- 
ine and that 
ohn Deere En- 
closed Pump Jack. 
Compact, simple 
—no gears or belts 
for thestock to get 
into; power taken 
direct from the 
engine fly wheel. 
Work and gear 
drive on jack, 
fully enclosed and 
operates in oil — 
insuresa continu- 
ous and steady 
flow of water. You 
can buy the pump 
jack separately 
for use with belt. 


But the John Deere Engine will do them 
and many other jobs in proportion on 5 
cents worth of gasoline. 

Think what this means to you and your 
family during the many years a John Deere 
engine will serve you. You really owe 
yourself this time- and money-saving power. 

Remember, the John Deere is the en- 
closed engine that oils itself. All impor- 
tant working parts are completely enclosed 
in a dust-proof case and are automatically 
oiled—not a grease cup or a sight-feed oiler 
on it—runs until the fuel is exhausted with- 
out one bit of attention. 

Easy to start, summer or winter, clean 
and safe to work around—a real family 
labor-saver. Built in 1-1/2-, 3- and 6- 
H. P. sizes. 
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See this John Deere at your dealer’s, or 
write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your'needs. Young stock 


can be had from most any breeder. 
Y as foreman or active worker 
A on a good farm can be found it n a 8] C( 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable | [p2Paltambils moneke eile. Let us toon you 


by running a small classified 
Party for the coming year. a trade with a real future. The cos fA te ou go fy. mall” 


tors--fine equipment--re -real shop w - You learn with 
90D DOPOD ODS DP IDODOIDUIIUOVOK 
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lo negroes taken once tor free catalog 


Nashville Auto College, Dept.33 Nashville Tenn 

















E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and- ordering goods ! 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








I Offer Yous15 a Day 


Without experience, training or capital you can start right in making big, steady 
profits. It’s easy. Be your own boss, work when you please, 
full time or spare time, and make $10 to $15 in a day. 


Ford Tudor Sedan FREE f= 


We want men and women to represent us. Wonderful plan. 350 

Household Necessities direct from factory to home. Ford Tudor 
Sedan given free of cost as extra reward or bonus. Write quick for offer. 
ALBERT MILLS, President, 2219 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 












RESPECTED INFANT 
| “Dear Miss,” 


wrote a particular mother to 
the teacher, “Don’t whip our Tommy. He 
isn’t used to it. We never hit him at home 
| except in self-defense.’’—London Passing 
Show 

TWO GIRLS 
| “If ten men should ask you to marry them, 
what would that be?” 
; “What would it be?” 
| “A tender.” 
| “And if one should ask you, what would 


| that be?” 
| “I don’t know; what?” 
“A "— Life. 


MR; I. POTATO GETS HIS FUTURE TOLD 

Potato Palmist—“This line tells me that you 
will meet with a terrible accident in your old 
age. You will be skinned alive, your 
will be dug out, then you will be boiled, 
finally mashed to a pulp.’’—Life. 


wonder. 


and 


GOOD SALES TALK 
“Poor Jim has been sent to an asylum,” 
said the barber, flourishing his shining razor 
over his customer's neck. 
“Who is Jim?” asked the man in the chair. 


“Jim is my twin brother, sir. He kept 
brooding over hard times, and he finally 
got crazy. In fact, we both brooded a great 


deal.” 
“What's the reason?” asked the customer. 
“Prices too low. Unless a customer takes 
a shampoo it doesn’t pay to shave or cut hair. 
I once caught Jim trying to cut a customer’s 


throat because he refused a shampoo. Some- 
times I feel sorry I didn’t let him slash all 
he wanted to. All of us barbers will have to 


come to that sooner or later. Will you have 


a shampoo, sir?” 


“You bet,’ replied the customer.—Railway 

Employes’ Journal. 
GEOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 

Waitress—‘‘Hawaii, gentlemen. You must 
be Hungary.” 

First Man—“Yes, Siam. And we can’t Ru- 
mania long, either. Venice lunch ready?” 

Waitress—‘“I’ll Russia to a table. Wiil you 


Havana?” 


First Man—‘‘Nome. You can wait on us.” 





|| By J.P. 


u. ’ Leart | 
Expert in. 
tools. 











eyes | 
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Waitress—“‘Good. Japan the menu _ yet? 
The Turkey is Nice.” 

First Man—‘“Anything at all. But can’t | 
Jamaica little speed?” | 
Waitress—“I don’t think we can Fiji that 
fast but Alaska.” 
First Man—‘‘Never mind asking anyone. 

Just put a Cuba sugar in our Java.” 

Waitress—‘Sweden it yourself. I'm only 
here to Servia.” J 

First Man—‘‘Denmark our bill and call the 
Bosphorus. He'll probably Kenya. I don't 
Bolivia know who-’I am.” 

Waitress—‘‘No, and I don’t Carribean. Youse 
guys are Armenia.” 

Boss—‘‘Samoa your wisecracks is it? Don’t 
Genoa a customer is always right? What's 
got India? You think maybe this arguing 
Alps business?” 

Customer—“‘Canada racket. Spain in the 
neck.’”’-—Public Service. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


ALLE ¢ < 0py right, 1929, by 


ell Syndicate, Inc. 
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KUNL BoB DoNE ‘Vise | 
ME To SORTER “TALK 
UP To DE OLE OMAN - 
—-- UH-KUH/ — DAT 
WU2Z Good AD-VICE 
CEPN I Tuk Too MUCH 
UV iit 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Some mens so mean dey fune’al march 


gwine soun’ lak dance music to mos’ o’ 











folks!! 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users, 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This stcel stands the 
acid test, Outlasts the building to which applied, 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected, Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 


pan pris 1 Material Book No. 
ph hang A and for Gerace ge 7 
Gowan RDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 724-774 Ne the St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohia 
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Mahke'45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid dally 
No question about fe any. ag can 
easily earn $45 a wecrka jm. just 
showing our wonderful outht and 

taking orders for our bi 
loring. Never before such low prices 


Un Clothes FREE 


To Introd: ir anbeatabl: C lassy 

Skaters f a we wake thie 
ree e' er- 

mn Sota r blgmer, m ‘e liberal than eny offer 


te Outfit fareisbed Pate real Weaia today or 


ever? 
free eutt offer 


@ 
PROGRESS TaILOmING co. 8 Dept. ‘e- 223, Chicage 











We Want a Man 
of Good Reputation 
im Your County 


Many of our representatives are buying 
automobiles, homes, radios, etc., with the 
money they make by selling us their spare 
time. The business is easy, digni- 
fied and profitable. We furnish 

lete outfit absol 
Write today. 


UNIVERSAL 
MONUMENT CO. ‘ 
Dept. D-t, 








Atlanta, Ga. 















BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
If you_are planning on making a 
quilt, don’t pass this bargaint 
Brand. new large pieces of 
prints and percale, 8 Ibs, 
(pits fom com only $2.76; 











A norse free from blemishes 
‘,) and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
Le lameness and swellings without 

blistering or removing the hair. 
; Horse can be worked at the same 








/ $2.50 at dovagions or postpabd 
4 Horse book 5-B 
\ a= 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIA 
$510 ere of Records FR 
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